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Abrasive! Flint car- 
bon from ordinary 
oil chips off and 
grinds through mov- 
ing parts — wearing 
away your motor It 
will scratch bearing 
metal under a fin- 
Ger's pressure! 





LI. THE newer motors are higher 
compression. That means less space 
for carbon—even as little as 1/32 of an 
inch—between piston and cylinder head. 
You know, of course, that carbon causes 
trouble. You’ve seen it scraped from spark 
plugs, pistons, valves. You’ve had your 
motor knock and show strain, choked with 
carbon. And with these new engines cai 
bon is a veritable curse! 

Perhaps you never thought of it, but 
this coke-carbon comes from burned oil 
And many oils leave hard, flinty carbon 

the kind that builds up in layers 

There I 
motorist should know about. An oil on 
recently developed. 
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A new high vacuum process produces it. 
A refining method so gentle that none of 
the sturdy lubricant body is lost. 

A marvelous resistance to heat, to con- 
gealing cold. This new Shell Motor Oil is 
truly a fine lubricant. 

Only a little soft soot 

Carbon? It leaves two-thirds less 


than even the costliest oils! No hard, 
gritty carbon—only a little soft soot that 


blows away. 


Thus in this one oil you combine fine 
ication with protection from the 
irge of carbon. Truly you can ‘‘add 
isands of miles to the life of your car”’ 


with Shell Motor Oil. 


gas that burns cleanly and keeps out 
e ideal running mate for Shell Motor Oil. Even 


ruined by ‘‘thinning’’ with a ‘‘wet’’ gas 






sudden development in motors 
makes hard carbon a curse 





Older motors might find 
room for a hand’:l of coke- 
like carbon. There is but a 
knife blade of ‘‘clearance”’ in 
our fine new enéines — no 
room for carbon 
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Low fares East 
Effective May 22. Return 
limit October 31. Example 

of roundtrips to: 


Chicago - $90.30 
Kansas City . 75.60 
Minneapolis . 91.90 
New Orleans 89.40 
New York City 151.70 
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oing to Sea by 


Crossing of Great Salt Lake is only one of the many 
scenic adventures along the Overland Route to the East 


Fifteen miles west of Ogden you 
actually “go to sea by rail’ —over 
Southern Pacific’s famous “‘cut-off” 
across the mighty Great Salt Lake. 


For nearly 103 miles your “San 
Francisco Overland Limited’ skims 
over this remarkable man-made 
pathway. The Wasatch Mountains 
of Utah rim this vast dead sea. The 
beauty of the great open spaces, the 
silence of the desert, the wheel of 
seagulls far from their nativeoceans, 





























The comfortable club-car is a far cry 

from the bullock wagon which once 

slowly creaked westward around the 
shores of this vast lake. 








the strange play of sunsets, make 
the passage of Great Salt Lake one 
of the memorable events of your 
journey. 

Near Promontory Point, where 
your Overland first reaches the 
western side of Great Salt Lake, 
frontier history has been made. 
Here, on May 10, 1869, the eastward 
—and westward— pushing lines of 
America’s first transcontinental rail- 
road met and linked the nation with 

a golden spike. That forever 

ended the day of the ‘“‘cov- 

ered wagon.” The work of 

the intrepid pioneers was 
finished. 

From San Francisco the 

Overland today follows the 

Overland Trail of ’49. Climb- 
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ing to Sierra’s summit, via the his- 
toric American River Canyon—you 
view ascene of breath-taking alpine 
beauty. Then across Nevada’s wide 
plains, where snow-capped moun- 
tain ranges back away to half-hide 
in purple shadows or boldly, in 
bright relief return the yellows and 
reds of the sun. 


By means of Southern Pacific’s 
four great routes, all of which fol- 
low pioneer pathways, you can see 
the heart of the historic West. Go 
one way, return another, and add 
variety and contrast to your trip. 
Stopover anywhere. Only Southern 
Pacific offers choice of four routes. 


Please send your name and ad- 
dress to F. S. McGinnis, 65 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, for copy 
of free, illustrated travel booklet: 
‘Four Great Routes to the East.” 
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Planning high- 





business 


speed 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than 95% of the telephone 
calls from one town to another in 
the Bell System are now on a high- 
speed basis. This holds whether the call is 
from New Orleans to Boston or from New 
York to Oyster Bay. 


Even if it is a long call, the operator in 
many cases now asks you to hold the tele- 
phone while the call is put through. 


Calls from one town to another used to be 
handled by one operator taking your order 
and giving it to another group of operators 
to put through. You now give your call 
direct to the operators who put it through 
—and put it through fast while you are on 





“THe TELEPHONE BooKs ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


the line. The average time for handling 
all toll and long distance calls in the 
Bell System was further materially 
reduced in 1928. 

A high-speed service to all parts of the 
country—calls from one town to another as 
swift, clear and easy as local calls—that is 
the aim of the Bell System. 

This is one of the many improvements in 
methods and appliances which are constantly 
being introduced to give high-speed tele- 
phone service. 

Better and better telephone service at 
the lowest cost is ever the goal of the 
Bell System. 














IONEER MOTHERS! There is poetry in the name of 
\ those courageous women who came, young and un- 
afraid, side by side with the pioneer fathers, to build 
this land of the West. 


It is particularly fitting that in this month of May—the 
month of our mothers—we of the West should pay special 
honor and tribute to those mothers who established the first 
western homes. It is from them that we have inherited our 
love of home, and we are close enough to them to have re- 
tained at least a little of their pioneering spirit. 


What pushed these people forward? The same thing that 
pushes us all forward toward we know not what goal: a rest- 
less surging ahead, plus a love of adventure, of trying the 
untried. For we must remember that these pioneer mothers 
of ours were young, vigorous, buoyant women, full of zest for 
life and adventure. They must have been true sportswomen, 
or they would not have started West. They were anxious, 
too, to build homes for their immediate families in the 
new land; their interest in us, their eventual descend- 
ants, was too remote to count. 








The young pioneer mother in her sunbonnet, bump- 
ing along beside her bearded young husband on the 
springless seat of a covered wagon, with the youngsters 
tumbling in the back, was just as modern in her thought 
as is the earnest young mother of today who pulls on a 
smart little felt hat and steps into an equally smart sedan— 
with the children tumbling 1n the back—to take her husband 
to the office after breakfast. And the modern mother is just 
as anxious that her children go forward in the right direction 
as were those mothers of three-quarters of a century ago. 
Her children must live up to the possibilities that are in them, 
must be ready to meet the new perplexities of business and 
home life that the coming generation will have to face. 
Every thoughtful mother, in every generation, is 
a pioneer, faced by new problems, beset by new 
difficulties, but experiencing always the age-old 
joys peculiar to mothers. 
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All honor to the woman in the sunbonnet who 
laid the foundation for the western home. All 
honor to the pioneer mother of every generation! 

















Bryant Baker's statue A\ 
of the Pioneer Mother 
was awarded first prize 
in the Marland com- 
petition two years ago. 
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Extra miles because of the extra strength, en- 
durance and outstanding superiority of Firestone 
Tire construction. First, the scientific twisting of 
cotton cords for greatest strength and elasticity ... 
Then, Gum-Dipping—the extra Firestone pat- 
ented process which saturates and insulates every 
fiber and strand of every cord with pure rubber. 
Only in Firestone Tires do you receive all the 
advantages of these extra features of in-built 
mileage, plus the security and safety of riding on 
the deep, rugged Firestone non-skid Tread. 
Firestone Tires hold all world records for speed, 


safety, endurance and mileage. See the Firestone 


Dealer. He will save youmoney and serve you better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


FIRESTONE REACHES AROUND THE WORLD TO SERVE YOU BETTER 
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Y the fireplace in the Stewarts’ living 

room there hangs a gaily-colored map 

in a smart black frame. That is 

nothing strange in this day of decor- 
ative maps and globes, but this map is quite 
unusual and most interesting. The Stewarts 
refer to it as ‘our map of happy memories,” 
and such it has surely proved to be. 


Like other progressive American families, 
the Stewarts believe in taking a family 
vacation trip every year—oftener if possible. 
It was on one of these trips five years ago 
that Mrs. Stewart thought of making a 
memory map. Immediately after their re- 
turn home, she bought a good-sized colored 
map of the United States, accurate in all 
details. Then she and Jimmy Junior, aged 
ten, proceeded to draw in with black crayon 
the route of their trip, marking with stars 
the cities and spots of special interest. Not 
to be outdone in originality and general help- 
fulness, Dad carried off the map to his work 














The Map 
of 
Happy Memories 




















bench in the basement. Using rubber ce- 
ment, he mounted the map carefully on 
heavy cardboard, reinforced with braces to 
keep it from buckling, and finished it off 
with a narrow black frame. No glass was 
used, for this map was to be a friendly com- 
rade, as all maps should be. Neither was it 
shellacked, for the plan was to mark on it in 
similar manner all future vacation trips. 


The idea has proved a happy one. Every 
year since that time the Stewarts have taken 
a trip, and after each trip a different colored 
crayon has been used to mark the line of 
travel. (By the way, it is astonishing how 
interested Jimmy Junior has become in 
geography.) 


The map of happy memories has become 
an established institution with the Stewart 
family. Perhaps you would like to borrow 
their idea, and record your family vacation- 
ings as they have done. They have not 
patented the plan.—A. R. O. 
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Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I have to make a business trip to Denver, 
Colorado, in June, and I want to take my fa- 
mily along. Are there any cottages and camps 
in the Colorado Rockies where I could estab- 
lish my family for a few weeks, and do you 


think such a plan advisable as well as feasible? 


—P. D. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Travel Service 


If you are going East, West, around the world, or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


$17.50, the rate for this service will be 
$12 during the 1929 season. Round- 
trip automobile service to the park 
will also be available this year from 
Chiloquin, Oregon, at the same rate 


as from Medford or Klamath Falls. 


Tell us just what 


ient for ticket agents, especially in 
connection with planning stop-overs 
on long trips. 

Similar arrangements in regard to 
transportation service are now in 
effect in most of the national parks. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 





Weshould say so—twice! 


Iam going to stop over for a few days 





ale WN 
235Gi Life in the pine-clad, 
» snow-fringed Colorado 
Rockies is little short 
of perfection. Here you will 
find every conceivable kind of 
accommodation: Hotels that 
invite formality, inexpensive 
resorts and camps that appeal 
to travelers who just naturally 
prefer to do their vacationing 
in outing costumes or com- 
fortable old clothes. 

There are hundreds of fur- 
nished housekeeping cottages 
and rustic cabins in the Colo- 
rado Rockies, some in connec- 
tion with hotels. Other fur- 
nished cottages for light house- 
keeping may be found in small 
mountain settlements. These 
cottages are in the National 
Parks, National Forests, along 
streams stocked with fish, at 
the base of snow-capped peaks 
and rainbow tinted canyons, 
and may be rented by the week, 





‘‘Wonders”’ of the West 


If Some Tourist Asked You About 
These, How Would You Answer Him? 


1. I wonder why the entrance to San 
Francisco Bay was called ‘““The Golden Gate?” 


2. I wonder which was the first National 
Park in America? 


3. I wonder how many missions there are 
in the West? 


4. I wonder if the Farallone Islands, which 
can be seen off the ““Golden Gate”’ on a clear 
day, are inhabited? 


5. I wonder how far El Camino Real ex- 
tends? 


6. I wonder why the Creosote, or Grease- 
wood tree, is called the ‘‘Medicine Chest’’ of 
the desert? 


(Answers on page 75) 


in Honolulu on a round-the-world tour. 
What will there be there for me to do? 
—Mrs. P. D., Seattle, Washington. 


y 
oa ” 

true Hawaiian moon- 

light style. Take a 
day’s trip to the Volcano and 
have your dinner on the edge 
of the boiling crater. If you 
are lucky enough to be invited 
to a real Hawaiian beach din- 
ner of “three-finger poi,” con- 
sider yourself fortunate and 
be a good sport about it. Take 
your gayest bathing suit, and 
go to Waikiki Beach for the 
afternoon and try a surf-board 
ride—at least once. It is great 
sport and worth a little duck- 
ing. Undoubtedly you will 
want to visit the shops. Here 
you will find an abundance of 
such things as hand-wrought 
and hand-designed Samoan tapa 


Drive up to Pali and 
see Diamond Head in 

















and South Sea novelties. You 





month, or season. We are 
sending you a booklet of the 
better known resorts found in the 
Colorado Rockies, giving addresses 
and prices. 
Travel Editor, Sunset: 

Will you tell us something about transporta- 
tion service into Crater Lake National Park, as 


we do not care to drive there in our own car?— 
G. W., Portland, Ore. 


Improved motor transporta- 
tion service to Crater Lake 
National Park from nearby 
@@24488 railroad terminals will be fur- 
nished to travelers when that park 
opens to the public on July 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Particularly interesting is the re- 
duction in rates. Whereas in recent 
years the round-trip automobile fare 
from either Medford or Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, to Crater Lake and 
return to the starting point has been 


[SUNSET 


Not only will the round-trip fare be 
reduced, but the visitor to Crater 
Lake Park will have the option of 
entering by any one of the three gate- 
ways and leaving by the same or by 
either of the other two. This is sim1- 
lar to the service that has been in 
force in Yellowstone National Park 
for years. In that park the standard 
automobile tour of the park, in any 
one of the entrances and out by the 
same or any other entrance, costs $25. 
The fact that this rate has been ap- 
plicable to all of the park entrances 
has made it possible to buy Yellow- 
stone tickets in every ticket office in 
the United States. It is expected 
that the same condition will prevail 
with regard to Crater Lake National 
Park now that a universal transporta- 
tion rate has been established there. 
Such a universal rate is very conven- 
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might even want to buy your- 
self a grass skirt and anklets to startle 
the natives back home. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 


We contemplate a recreational motor trip to 
Vancouver. Will you outline the trip for us?— 
E. R. N., Palo Alto, Calif. 


Come up to San Francisco 

and from here we suggest 

you take the Redwood High- 
m= way to Eureka. This route 
takes you through Petaluma, Santa 
Rosa, Willits. From Eureka you go 
on up to Crescent City where you 
branch over to Grants Pass. If you 
prefer to take the Pacific Highway 
the entire distance, your route will 
take you to Woodland, Willows, 
Redding, Dunsmuir, Mt. Shasta, 
Ashland, Oregon, Grants Pass, and 
on up to Eugene, Salem, and Port- 
land. (Continued on page 74 
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Fin Dome, at the Head WW aters 


of the Kings River 
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Photograph by Laval Co. 


No, this is not an ice cream sundae 
full of raisins. It is Fin Dome up 
atop of the workaday world guiding 
those who hike the rugged trails of 
the Kings River country, California 


1929] 
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eA New Yorker 





Looks at the West 


By 


Edward Frank Allen 





HE author’s label is mainly 
geographical, a guarantee 
of perspective if nothing 
else. The story is, in a 
manner of speaking, the personal 
reactions of a cat who looked ata 
king. 

To call a person a New Yorker 
may mean any one of a number of 
things. He may be a farmer who 
drives the cows to pasture on the 
northern tip of Manhattan Island, 
or he may be a well-groomed, astute 
and altogether sophisticated man 
of affairs who operates on Wall 
Street. Then again, he may be, 
probably is, someone like you or 
me whom Fate has identified with 
the largest city of the western 
hemisphere. Generally speaking, 
he is a worthy individual, not im- 
mune to new ideas, and he has 
frequently been known to change 
his opinions. 

On my first visit to the Pacific 
coast I was reminded of the tourist 
who was asked if what he saw ex- 
ceeded his expectations. “It surely 
does,” he said, “but I rather thought 
it would.” It may be counted upon 
todo soin many ways. Take size, 
for instance. One’s preconceived 
notions as to the relative extent of 
the East and West are likely to be 
revised twice between leaving New 
York and returning to it. No mat- 
ter what you have heard or read 
about the great open spaces, the 
visual proof as glimpsed from train 
window, motor car or airplane cabin 
will yet give you the impulse to 
exclaim about the spaciousness of 
those spaces, the elbow room, the 
opportunity, in short, to swing a cat 
without detriment to ‘nearby articles 
of bric-a-brac. The West is bigger 
than either people or figures have 
told you. 

Your calculations are entirely up- 
set, however, when you are intro- 
duced to someone in Tacoma or 
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Decorations by 


Philip Little 


Sacramento as being from the East. 
Your new acquaintance will remark, 
“I am from the East too—I come 
from Denver!” Right there you 
learn that although the West ex- 
tends from the Pacific coast as far 
east as, say, Chicago, the East 
extends from the Atlantic coast as 
far west as Denver. Perhaps Doctor 
Einstein can figure out whether the 
East or the West is the larger 
territory. 

Besides the scenic and climatic 
wonders that are to be met from 
Puget Sound to San Diego, there are 
many features of the Pacific coast 
that impress a New Yorker, and 
these are concerned largely with its 
manner of living. It is customary, 
for example, to omit the apology 
when silver dollars are given in 
payment for purchases. The “cart- 
wheel” is distinctly bad form back 
East and I shudder to think of what 
would happen should a_ purchaser 
receive four of them at once in 
change from a five-dollar bill. In 
picturing the New Yorker asa dollar 
chaser it must be borne in mind 
that the dollars must be of paper. 
Boston is not the only conservative 
city in the East. 


ig seems as if the pursuit of life 
and happiness were much more 
to the Westerners’ fancy. A mild 
climate lures them to the outdoors, 
excellent motor roads enable them 
to take their pick of mountain, sea 
or forest, and a disposition to play 
keeps them young. Life in the West 
is an outdoor life, and I have been 
struck by the fact that gererally 
when the people go a-jaunting to 
somewhere else it is for the purpose 
of enjoying the open in another 
setting. In New York we go to 
the country to dine and dance ata 
roadhouse, to our friends’ apart- 
ments to play bridge, to the sub- 
urbs for more bridge and dancing, 
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to one of the beaches in summer- 
time, where there will be more danc- 
ing and, very possibly, a little 
swimming. Our relaxation during 
eight months of the year is mostly 
taken indoors, and we take it in 
an atmosphere of commercialized 
amusement or of prescribed form- 
ality. 

The Pacific coast is pleasantly 
unconventional. One evening in a 
southern California town a group 
was gathered to welcome me. 
When the party was about to 
break up one of the men casually 
mentioned that he was driving to 
San Diego the following day. 
“Are you taking anyone with 
you?” asked the Lady with the 
Auburn Hair. “I hadn’t planned 
to,” was the reply, “but I'd like to 
have company.” “We'll go with 
you then,” came the verdict—and 
we did. A journey of 300 miles by 
motor covering two days was ar- 
ranged in five minutes, and the 
spontaneity no less than the trip 
provided a new thrill for the 
tenderfoot. 

And what a trip! Those miles 
of blue ocean seen from the boule- 
vard that follows the ever changing 
contour of the shore, skirts cliffs from 
which the sea foam looks like white 
lace billowing from the hem of a tur- 
quoise dress, dips up and down over 
the dunes—those miles were full of 
wonder. And it all came about with 
as little concern as a New Yorker feels 
when he suggests going to Coney 
Island. 


T was somewhere in California that 

I first saw salad served before 
the meat course instead of after it, a 
custom which has much to commend 
it and which other parts of the United 
States would do well to follow. In 
the matter of food the Pacific coast 
need not yield to any portion of the 
world, but it seems to have an in- 
feriority complex when it comes to 
sea food of the bivalve variety. This 
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is difficult to understand when one 
has had an opportunity to eat the 
small, succulent Olympia oysters 
that come from Puget Sound, but 
except in a comparatively few cities 
of the Northwest it appears that 
oysters to find favor must be labeled 
on the menu as coming from the East. 
And this, be it noted, is no recom- 
mendation to a Gothamite who, 
although he acknowledges the compli- 
ment to his native heath, believes that 
the oyster’s travels should be limited 
to something less than 3,000 miles. 


which are called cheap in the East 
when they can be purchased in the 
market at fifteen cents apiece for the 
same grade that sellsin the vicinity of 
San Francisco at fifty cents a dozen. 
In fact this vegetable is comparatively 
seldom seen in the East, and there are 
plenty of people in Manhattan who 
don’t even know how to eat one. 
There are also occasional benighted 
folk who, having learned to eat them, 
fail to see why they should exert 

themselves to that extent. 
I have found several cosmopolitan 
centers of population 











along the coast. Seat- 
tle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, San Francisco, 
Oakland, and. the 
other bay cities, Los 
Angeles and San 
Diego all have their 
quota of the foreign 
born, but it is forci- 
bly brought home to 
the Easterner that 
here are fewer people 
who are in the pro- 
cess of Americaniza- 
tion. It seems to me 
that the west coast 
is the most distinc- 
tively American por- 
tion of the United 
States. And perhaps 
it is for this reason 
that people here are 
taken at their face 
value to a greater 
extent than is the 
case in the eastern 
part of the country. 

There are several 
manifestationsof this 
state of affairs that 
surprise and charm 








The west coast 
has so many ap- & 
proaches to a ~ 
man’s heart that 
it is a brash 
statement to say 
that the shortest is through his 
stomach, but certainly he remem- 
bers vividly the gorgeous rosy apples 
of Washington and Oregon and the ex- 
otic fruits of southern California. The 
avocados, persimmons, guavas, pome- 
granates and so on are rated almost as 
museum pieces in New York and may 
be had only occasionally at the high 
class fruiterers’ at prices which put a 
permanent crimp in one’s bank roll. 
In California one may have an avo- 
cado salad and a new automobile the 
same season, while in New York one 
alternates. About the same differ- 







ential exists in the price of artichokes, 
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those who arrive 

from the region of 
Broadway and Forty- 

[ i second Street. The 
~~ "sR" / first is courtesy. The 


man who sells gas 
and oil at a filling 
station does not try 
to convey the im- 
pression that he is 
doing you a favor. He cleans your 
windshield and polishes it withacham- 
ois, brings up the water in your radia- 
tor,inflates your tires if necessary, and 
stands ready to serve you without 
charge in a variety of other ways. 


‘TRY and offer him a tip! He would 
refuse it firmly but gently,and you 
would go away feeling as if you had 
tried to tip the paying teller of your 
bank for cashing a check. On the 
other hand, I have had some success 
in tipping in hotels, restaurants and a 
few other places. But I have found 
that, while I may err in New York by 
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not giving a tip, it is almost equally 
possible for me to err on the Pacific 
coast by offering one. Easterners 
with weak hearts should be warned 
of this. 

It is, naturally, the contrasts to the 
things he has known or expected that 
impress the visitor. I include myself 
when I say that arriving for the first 
time in southern California from the 
East is a disappointment to many. 
The landscape as seen from the obser- 
vation platform does not conform to 
what the newcomer has expected. It 
is difficult to believe that these moun- 
tains can offer anything in the line of 
beauty. 

True enough, the hard gray battle- 
ments of the Sierra Madre seen from 
the desert or irrigated valley are im- 
pressive for their mass and form, but 
apparently they are as bare of vege- 
tation as the palm of a trapeze per- 
former’s hand. In the cold light of 
morning or under the noonday sun 
they are drab and forbidding. So 
this—sniff—is California! 


F the new arrival is not open 

minded he is due for a thrilling hour 
some evening at sunset when these 
same mountains make him change his 
viewpoint. On what was a blank can- 
vas a picture is painted before his 
eyes—a moving picture, in the spir- 
itual as well as the dynamic sense. 
And when the last subtle colors have 
faded from those jagged peaks one is 
willing to admit that if these moun- 
tains can offer no more than this, 
their existence is justified. 

But there are still the canyons, 
cleverly hidden in the wrinkles of this 
grim barrier, where there are trees 
and ferns, running brooks and drink- 
ing deer, and the whole Pacific coast 
offers no greater surprise to a New 
Yorker. 

If one is at all susceptible to the 
beauty of the outdoors and the para- 





phernalia of nature, the mountains 
along the whole coast in their various 
forms and moods must prove an ever- 
lasting satisfaction, and their differ- 
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ences of structure and vegetation 
from the mountains he knows make 
them especially alluring to the East- 
erner. 

Even before the motor car and the 
construction of well paved and graded 
roads made them accessible to the 
multitude, the year-round residents 
knew the inspiration and recreation 
to be had among these mountains. 
It took longer to make these trips 
than it does today, and it required 
more planning. One couldn’t go often 
because one had his living to make. 
Time is money, even on the west 
coast. 

Today there is an automobile for 
practically every family in the three 
states bordering the Pacific, and it 


appears that the justification for 
about two-thirds of them is the neces- 
sity of getting in touch with nature in 
the shortest possible time. The per 
capita consumption of gasoline is 
enormous, but from my 
observation it is patent 
that for every gallon 
burned there is an incal- 
culable net return of 
pleasure and health. 
There are certain recol- 
lectionsthatI shallalways 
carry with me from the 
Pacific coast and not all 
of them are mentioned in 
the railroad folders or 
guidebooks. I remember 
my delight at being wak- 
ened by a nightingale. It 
was in southern Califor- 
nia in orange blossom 
time and the combina- 
tion of the liquid bird notes and the 
scent of the perfumed air was irre- 
sistibly poignant. I remember also 
the razzberry party at breakfast 
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the next morning when I spoke of 
the nightingale, which turned out to 
be a mocking bird. 

The memory of my first ripe olive, 
as plucked from the tree, still lingers 
—wormwood and gall tinctured with 
alum. Then there is the music of the 
meadow lark in springtime, the smell 
of sage after the rain, smoke from 
burning eucalyptus, and the burgeon- 
ing of the acacias. These impressions 
have registered heavily and will re- 
main with a thousand others, which 
include a soul-stirring, death-defying 
ride on a San Francisco cable car, a 
soul-stirring, life-giving hour among 
the big redwood trees, a slide down 
Paradise Glacier on the side of Mount 
Rainier, or, if you prefer, Mount 
Tacoma—a mount by any other name 
would be as steep! 

One cannot say that the effete 
Easterner is without ambition, for 
here within the small compass of a 
magazine article I have embraced a 
territory of some 300,000 square miles. 
And you may give the word “em- 
braced” its two meanings if you wish 
to, for I certainly have taken it to my 
heart. If there is some of it that I 
have not covered, I count that my 
hard luck, but Rome was not built in 
a day nor can the West be seen in a 
lifetime. 


HERE is so much of the glorious 

handiwork of God concentrated 
in the three coast states that few visi- 
tors can see more than a small part of 
it. After a sight of Mount Rainier 
with its glaciers and its tall Douglas 
firs, a spin along the Columbia River 
Highway that overlooks the West’s 
mightiest stream, a climb to the snow 
crowned peak of Mount Hood; after 
a sojourn in the bay region of San 
Francisco and a motor trip down El 
Camino Real to Los Angeles and the 
orange country, a glimpse of the mis- 
sions at Santa Barbara, San Miguel 
and San Juan Capistrano; after these 
one feels that he has just begun. His 
appetite has been whetted and he will 
return. But what will lure him back 
is not alone the soul-stirring sights of 
the coast, nor even its climate. It will 
be the remembrance of its freedom, 
its hospitality and its true hominess, 
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The home of the founder of San Clemente. 





























A little garden that looks to the sea 


CITY of one style of architecture. Sounds inter- 
esting, doesn’t it? San Clemente, situated mid- 
way between Los Angeles and San Diego, is just 
that. Every building in this new community is 

of Spanish design, regardless of cost, location or type. 
Furthermore, every structure has white exterior walls 
and red hand-made tile roofs. The effect is lovely 
indeed. 

San Clemente is a community of beautiful gardens and 
patios. Nearly every home has a walled garden. Some 
are very modest and others are pretentious. 

Ole Hanson, founder and builder of the new city, had 
definite ideas in mind when he established San Clemente. 
He wanted a community that would stand out as a beau- 
tiful thing, one that would cause people to stop and ex- 
claim, ‘““Well, here’s something different!’ He desired a 
clean, modern city with none of the drawbacks found in 
older towns. 

Before a building can be erected in San Clemente, the 
architect’s plan must be submitted to an architectural 
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Every house in this village is of Spanish style 


A Dream City 


Described by 


committee of three city officials. In addition to being of 
Spanish design, every structure must conform to good 
building practices. No shacks are allowed in San Cle- 
mente. Everything must be up-to-date. 

Unlike most cities, San Clemente enjoyed city planning 
before it was built. Expert planners and engineers spect- 
fied the width of streets and the manner in which they 
should be built. Certain types of buildings must go on 
certain streets. The business section and the residential 
district were established beforehand instead of after- 
wards, as is usually the case with cities. 

The result is a city that is at once arresting. The com- 
munity is situated on gently sloping land that ends at 
the shore of the Pacific Ocean. The town is so laid out 
that the ocean is visible from any portion of the city. 


oe cattle grazing land the community has grown 
in less than four years toa population of 2000 persons. 
The first work was started in December, 1925. Two 
years later the citizens incorporated as a city of the sixth 
class. Now, San Clemente has its own water system, pub- 
lic school, two community clubhouses, Spanish plaza, 
fishing pier, bridle paths, hospital and tennis courts, not 
to mention several business houses. The weekly news- 
paper boasts that it has never published a line of “‘boiler- 
plate.” The bank of San Clemente was declared by the 
state banking department to have shown a larger increase 
in business in its first year than any other bank of its size 
in California. 

Ole Hanson and H. H. Cotton are the owners of the 
two most elaborate homes at San Clemente. Both homes 
overlook the ocean and each has a patio that is at once 
striking and beautiful. 

In the center of the Hanson patio is a pool and foun- 
tain, with a large statue in the center. The patio is lined 
with flowers, shrubs and trees. Leading to the pool and 
around it is a tile walk. A tile-roofed wall encircles the 
entire patio, after the manner of old Spanish gardens. 
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on the Pacific 


Neil Stanle 


Fronting the house is a circular gravel driveway, cen- 
tered by a stone-lined space containing shrubs, trees and 
flowers. The entire estate has been landscaped so that it 
is one great piece of greenery. 

Adjoining the home of the city’s founder is the home of 
his son, Ole Hanson, Jr., which has been similarly land- 
scaped. 

Included on the H. H. Cotton estate are numerous 
guest houses, and stables for Cotton’s large string of 
thoroughbred horses. The patio on this place is in the 
form of a square, with a fountain in the center. A large 
fireplace is at one side, and distributed throughout are 
numerous potted plants. Like the Hanson home, the 
Cotton place is situated on a bluff just above the ocean. 

The San Clemente hospital, a low rambling structure 
on the state highway, is fronted its entire length by a 
wide lawn. Planted along the highway side of the hospital 
are numerous flowers, trees and shrubs. Back of the 
building is a low hill. In front and beyond the highway is 
the city and then the blue Pacific. A tile walk runs from 
one end of the hospital to the other on the highway side. 

In front of the public school is the Spanish plaza, with 
a large pool occupying a prominent place. The school 
grounds have been landscaped and planted to trees and 
flowers. At night the plaza is lighted. 

Of the two community clubhouses, one is designated as 
the Beach club and the other the Social club. Both have 
been carefully laid out with an eye to beauty and utility. 

The two clubhouses, school, water system, plaza, pier, 
bridle paths, tennis courts and the entire strip of beach 
were presented as free gifts to the community by Hanson. 


MORE than 400 buildings have been erected in San 
Clemente since the city was laid out. The commun- 
ity has one of the most active chambers of commerce in 
the state. The secretary of this organization, Captain 
Haakron H. Hammer, was associated with the late Roald 
Amundsen, Arctic explorer, for many years. 





Every house in San Clemente has its patio. 
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The intimate garden above is representative 


























Pool and plaza fronting the school 


“T have always felt that architecture wes neglected in 
communities,” Mr. Hanson says in recalling how he came 
to establish the new city of San Clemente. “Not only 
architecture, but landscaping, flowers, all the beautiful 
things seemed to be forgotten in the mad rush to build 
cities. 

“T resolved long ago that if ever a good opportunity 
came to found a new city I would strive to create some- 
thing beautiful as well as substantial. When the way was 
paved for me to create San Clemente, I determined that 
the community was to be a thing of beauty. 

“Cities are awakening to the need for city planning. 
The citizens realize that parks are necessary for happi- 
ness. Home builders are demanding that their houses be 
beautiful as well as substantial.” 

When Hanson announced that he planned to create a 
new type of city, he was told, “It can’t be done.” But 
Hanson was firmly convinced in his own mind that it 
could be done and with characteristic energy he set about 
building his dream city on the Pacific—San Clemente. 
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Here is an 
Interesting 
Westerner 


Who is a 
Teller of 


Tall 
Tales 


Fames Stevens +' 


of 


“Paul Bunyan’ Fame 


By 
Marion Lay Davis 


HENEVER an American 

tells you that this land has 

no folk lore, send him to 

James Stevens, the North- 
west story teller of “Paul Bunyan” 
fame. “Jim” is tall, sandy-haired, 
with a contagious laugh that booms 
across Elliott Bay and makes the 
Olympic Mountains totter. He is 
slimmer than he used to be in his days 
as a logger or a workman on the green- 
chain gang in a Bend sawmill, before 
he became a “writin? man” and a 
popular novelist. 

Jim will tell you about American 
folk lore. The old folk heroes of 
Europe, such as Siegfried who slew 
German dragons, or the Cid who con- 
quered Spanish cities, or Robin Hood 
who played jokes on English sheriffs, 
are familiar to every American child. 
But how many know Paul Bunyan, 
the great logger who strode through 
the forests with Babe the Blue Ox, a 
logger whose shoulders brushed the 
tips of the tall firs? How many know 
Jim Bridger, the Old Man of the 
Mountains, the ‘“‘king of western ex- 
plorers, hunters, trappers and scouts, 
but above all, the first of the western 
team hands?”’ 

From coast to coast one hears the 
question, “Where is America’s folk 
lore?” Is it in the legends of the 
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‘‘Jim’’ Stevens, 
logger and 
story teller 


Indians? Is it in the borrowed myths 
of European races? No. Jim Stevens 
will tell you it is in the old west. Here 
our folk tales were born, and their 
heroes are the toilers and builders of 
the pioneer era, the loggers, crop 
hands, cow punchers and railroaders. 
These came first. Cities came in 
after years. 

Several of the Paul Bunyan legends 
Jim Stevens has put into one book, 
but he says a complete collection 
would crowd a five-foot shelf. From 
Maine to Michigan to the Oregon 
country, the loggers’ hero and his blue 
ox have followed the logging opera- 
tions on this continent, until they 
stopped in the Washington forests on 
the edge of the Pacific. There was 
Paul Bunyan’s cook shack with a pan- 
cake griddle so big that little black 
boys from the Arabian Desert skated 
over it on greased skates every morn- 
ing. There was the year of the two 
winters—but Jim is telling me about 
other heroes, and we must not miss 
any. 

There was John Shears and the 
Scissorbills. Shears was the great 
farmer. His giant threshing feats are 
everywhere recounted by crop hands 
on the western ranches. The Scissor- 
bills were Shears’ special crop hands, 
remarkable men all, though the name 
NSET 
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proach. 

Many are the tall tales about 
Pecos Bill, the only cowboy on 
the western ranges who ever 
straddled a cyclone, dug spurs 
into it, rode it down to the 
ground. It is in the cattle coun- 
try of the Southwest that Pecos 
Bill became a legendary hero. 
Around the ranch house fires, cow 
punchers still ride cyclones to 
glory, when their work is done 
and the story telling is at its 
height. 

The early railroaders around 
Seattle made up the story of Bill 
Puget, the great digger, who 
scooped out Puget Sound. The 
imaginative gandy dancers laying 
the first tracks did not know about 
Captain Puget of the British 
Navy, so they invented a Puget 
of their own, better 
suited to their needs. 

Down south, near the 
Mexican border, west- 
erners hear of the Great 
White Stallion among 
the mustangs, a miracu- 
lous horse with the 
strength and beauty of 
Pegasus. All border 
horsemen know of him. 
None have seen him. 

John Henry, first of 
hammer men, came out 
of the South. Hard 
rockmen came to the West to work on 
tunnels and irrigation projects. They 
brought John Henry with them. He 
gradually became a western charac- 
ter. Now, when a construction job is 
too hard to tackle, they “let John 
Henry do it.” 

The Little Black Bull is a favorite 
northwest hero, as are also the timber 
beasts, the hodag and the sawger and 
the swamp swilligan. And these are 
only the beginnings of America’s tall 
tales. Already, Jesse James in song 
and story has grown into our hearts 
as our own Robin Hood—a robber 
who was good to the poor, a hold-up 
man who always had a kind word for 
the unfortunate. 


AMES STEVENS has made this 

folk lore his own. We may expect 
from him some day a book of truly 
American folk tales. Last year, we 
read his “Homer in the Sagebrush,” 
collection of stories about the early 
days of the Northwest. It is not in 
mythical heroes alone that he is 
interested. 

The facts of history are as in great 
a danger of being lost to us as our 
legends, Mr. Stevens says. He chides 
people in our western towns for not 
taking more interest in their own true, 
part hl (Continued on page 72 
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The home of the golden trout, Lewis Creek, Kings River Canyon 
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how any human being could 
have such a good time as we do, 
merely trying to catch fish, and 
so they chalk us all up as liars. 

But your true and yarn-dyed 
angler finds in his vice a joy 
greater than anything else in 
the world can give him. He 
would rather walk five miles to 
the streamside, wade icy water 
for three hours up to the deep 
hole under the spruces and then 
battle five vain but glorious 
minutes with Old; Gus _ than 
have a Hollywood beauty in 
all her glory make love to him. 

Gus may sear him with the bitter 
iron of defeat, as he has seared many 
another good angler before, but your 
true angler would rather make a 
sportsman’s try at the old boy with a 
five-ounce rod and a gossamer leader 
than drag home a whole basketful of 
beauties taken easily from a produc- 
tive water where skill is not a requisite 
to victory. 


ISH and the world fishes with 

you; angle and you have a wonder- 
ful time alone. Anybody can haul 
fish out of the water by means of 
bait, a clothes-line and a derrick 
pole but it takes something above 
the collar button to bring home 
salmo trideus with light tackle. If 
you can fight a fish fifteen minutes 
with that, you can be pleased even 
with defeat for you’ve done some- 
thing. And you can respect the 
trout that gives you such a fight. 
You can be licked but you'll like 
it and you'll have the satisfaction 
of knowing you are a sportsman, 
because only genuine sportsmen 
are good losers. 

This is something you have to be 
an angler to understand; not even 
good fishermen of the plain, or 
heavy tackle, variety, can get the 
meat out of it. 

But, angler or just plain fisher- 
man, there’s no call to handicap 
yourself unnecessarily by trying to 
catch ’em where they aren’t or to 
seek to set your tackle into any- 
thing but good fish. Play the 
streams rather than the lakes if 
you want either good eating fish 
or trout that will give you a racy | 
battle. | 

The greater vigor naturally re- | 
quired for combatting the swift | 


ized as posstble. 


" ye you might say has two phases 
—one, catching fish, and second, 
pitting wits and brain against Mr. 
Fish’s in a struggle as nearly equal- 
The first is fishing 
and fun, the second is angling, which 
is an art, a sport and a God-designed 
exhilarant that uplifteth the heart of 


mankind beyond compare.” 


—Doc Powell. 


some quite good anglers who use a 
pair. So you'll have to use your own 
judgment as to whether the second, 
or dropper, fly is a handicap or not. 
As a compromise, a dropper fly may 
be used sometimes to try out the color 
or variety of lure the fish may prefer 
on a particular day. In this case, 
after a few casts, it seems best to me 
to return to the single fly of the pre- 
ferred variety, for the second fly may 
result in your losing Old Man Trout 
by striking unexpectedly into some 
sunken snag or patch of weeds as you 
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current of a true trout stream, the 
greater obstacles of a stream as 
compared to a lake, the increased 
difficulties of merely gaining a liv- 
ing in a stream, combine to make a 
stream-grown fish stronger, gamer, 
more intelligent, more desirable as a 
foodstuff and more worthy as an an- 
tagonist. Personally, I prefer to use 
one fly rather than two but there are 
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“I don’t have any special rules 
when it comes to fishin’. I just go 
where the fish are and get ’em’’ 


battle him. Don’t handicap your- 
self by using dry leaders; soak 
them thoroughly before using so 
that they will be tough and pliable 
instead of brittle, but keep your main 
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reserve stock dry until it is 
time to replenish the day’s re- 
quirements in your leader box. 

Use good tackle. Sadly I 
must admit that the best is 
often the most costly but in the 
long run you'll save money by 
purchasing the best you can 
afford. Buy less and buy good 
stuff; you'll get at least even 
service, dollar for dollar, out of 
it and you'll not lose fish by 
having inferior tackle or gear 
break or go wrong at critical 
times. 

Maybe your favorite stream 
responds best to wet fly fishing. If not, 
and you are fishing with a supposedly 
dry fly, don’t forget to make enough 
false casts to dry your fly every time 
it approaches the soaking point and 
refuses to float. Dry flies, flies made 
to be used dry, are imitations of live 
insects; wet flies are supposed to rep- 
resent insects which have _ been 
drowned and are offered to the fish 
from a point beneath the surface of 
the water. A dry fly is tied differ- 
ently and while it may be used as a 
wet or sunken fly, primarily it is 

made to float and to cock itself 

upon the water. 

Practice casting until you have 
sufficient dexterity to place your 
fly delicately just in the manner 
and just where Mr. Trout may be 
outwitted. 


HEN on the stream, watch 

your hook-points. Often it 
happens that a poorly made back- 
cast will cause the fly to strike a 
rock, dulling, bending or even 
breaking the point of the hook. 

Watch your line, too. You can- 
not drag a tapered line across rocks 
indefinitely without chewing the 
enamel through at various points, 
though some persons think this can 
be done. 

When you’ve got your fish, 
kill him. It’s humane and it 
prevents the quality of meat from 
deteriorating. It’s easy to slip a 
knife-blade through his spine, just 
back of the head, or bend his head 
back until the spine breaks, or rap 
his head sharply against a stone. 
Dress your fish before you leave the 
stream, drying them thoroughly. 

Don’t forget to take care of your 
tackle. Coil away your leaders 
carefully, pack your flies so the 
predatory moths won’t get ’em, dry 
your rod before putting it away, 
hang it up straight from the tip 
if you do not care to take it down 

after a day’s hard fishing, hang your 
tapered line on the rack after use, 
clean and oil your reel at proper 
intervals and don’t be guilty of toss- 
ing it intoa duffle bag wet at any time. 
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A water lily 
all ready to 
be planted 


War 


ATURE gardens we call 
them — these fascinating 
scenic effects of plant ma- 
terial and captured waters, 
which through the talents of skillful, 
practical landscape artists may now 
be produced in dry and arid as well as 
in habitually moist localities of the 
West. And whether the available 
space is the proverbial “‘two-by-four”’ 
rear garden of a small city plot, or a 
large estate in the country, the under- 
lying principles of construction and 
planting are always the same. 

Now Nature never did, and never, 
never will place a pool of water or a 
rippling brook within the cold, hard 
confines of a formal bowl of concrete 
or tile. Rather is she prone to splash 
her bubbling streams amongst the 
wild flowers, through the green, over 
the rocks, and against the cliffs. 

In western Oregon and Washing- 
ton, landscape gardens possess strik- 
ingly interesting shrubbery, flower 
and water compositions which seem 
almost impossible to be the creation of 
Man, but rather of that greatest of all 
landscape artists, Nature herself. And 
now in California and the southern 
states, too, there is a gaining tendency 
toward garden naturalness, even 
where brick floored patios with tiled 
fountains and formally tubbed plants 
and shrubs characterize the favored 
Spanish architecture. Here gradual 
blends of plant material lead to de- 
lightful Ser where each fleet- 
ing mood of the season is reflected in 
the ever-changing colors of flowers 
and foliage. 

Because there are long lists of ex- 
otically beautiful plant material that 
require no irrigation whatever, Na- 
ture gardens in the sagebrush country 
are now as crisply green and gor- 
geously flowering as where water is 
He cc! with gurgling brooks, as 
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0A Practical Article 
By 


Naomi Swett Sommers 


well, through the economical modern 
device of the electric centrifugal 
pump that keeps one small stream of 
water on a constant round trip, pro- 
ducing freshets that tinkle never end- 
ingly, almost into eternity, ’twould 
seem. 


LWAYS versatile, Nature offers 

countless variations of water 
gardens to inspire us—diminutive 
pools among the rocks, placid lily 
ponds smiling in the sun, mirror-clear 
Alpine lakes bordered with profusion 
of flowers, and creeks and brooks rac- 
ing through the woods into entangled 
swamp growth. 

The natural lily pond, or the moun- 
tain lake and Alpine garden always 
demands full exposure to the sun- 
shine, either one very lovely if not less 
than six feet in diameter, and irregu- 
larly shaped. 

The depth of the pool depends on 
two things, first the climatic condi- 
tions, second on the kind of planting 
to go into it. When ordinary water 
lilies are used, and the climate is mild, 
a two-foot depth is sufficient, but 
where wintry weathers prevail a 
deeper pool is necessary. However, 
if the Nelumbium, which are very 
popular in southern California, are 
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Photograph courtesy 
Johnson Water Gardens 


for 


Western 


Homes 


chosen, a depth of between three and 
four feet must be provided, since these 
wondrous beauties possess extremely 
long stems. 

If there will be a grotto, pile up all 
excavated material at the back for a 
foundation, and wherever water lilies 
are to be planted dig circular pits ten 
inches deeper than the rest of the pool 
for all varieties but Nelumbium, 
which require an eighteen-inch deep 
pit. he id of digging pits for the 
lilies, however, the bottom may be 
made level and the roots planted in 
boxes of dirt. 

After excavation, line the entire 
pool with a four or five-inch coating 
of concrete. One good formula is 
to use one part cement, two parts 
sand and three parts gravel. See 
detailed information given in the box 
on page 20. Press the bordering rocks 
of varying sizes into the soft mixture, 
making sure to leave a four to five- 
inch pocket between the rocks and 
the dirt, where cement should be 
poured to keep the pool absolutely 
watertight. 


"The most economical way to keep 
the pool filled is with the garden 
hose, exactly as for a bird bath. Run- 
ning water may be introduced through 
piped city water with an inlet trickling 
through the grotto, or a small, natural 
mountain stream running through the 
rockery; in either event the same prin- 
ciple of construction is to be observed. 
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Pool Construction 


Place pool in full sun. 


Forms are unnecessary except for 
the oblong pool. 

For the circular or irregular- 
shaped pool (which by the way is 
most popular) excavate at least 2!/) 
feet, sloping sides gently to center. 

For a small pool mix 3 shovelfuls 
sharp sand, 4 shovelfuls rock or 
gravel, | big shovelful Portland ce- 
ment, adding water to make pasty 
mixture. 

Spread on to a 4 or 5 inch thick- 
ness, depending on climate. Tamp 
down. 

Before cement thoroughly dries, 
brush on thin watery coating made 
of | part sand and | part cement, 
mixed with water. 

Do not dry pool too fast. 

Fill with water about third day. 
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In the patio of the Hugo 
Carlson home at San 
Clemente, California, 
is found this pool 


Now arises the pertinent 
question of drainage, 
which may be accom- 
plished with a garden 
hose converted to a 
siphon, or through a 
main drain to the 
sewer or to an adjoin- 
ing cesspool loosely 
lined with rocks. The 
drain is made of two 
to three-inch galvan- 

ized pipe with an “L” 

built into the lowest 

point in the concrete 

floor, and provided with 
a reducing plug tapering 

from about one-half-inch 

to three-quarter-inch, fitted 
to an upright overflow pipe 
topped with a double “L” to 
prevent floating debris from 
crowding in. 

When the pool has been com- 
pleted we are then ready for the 
lilies. Do not, however, attempt 
to set them out until the water 
registers 70 degrees. May and 
June are the planting months. 
Before your water lilies are re- 
ceived have the boxes of dirt or 
the pits filled with very rich dirt 
(plenty of cow manure or bone- 
meal should be mixed with garden 
loam). Set the plants, placing 
boxes gently at bottom of pool. 
Cover the dirt with a layer of 
coarse sand to keep the pool 
clean. Then fill the pool with 
water which has stood 1n the sun 
until warm, taking care that the 


water is a foot or so over the plants. 
In naturally swampy ground a bog 
garden is achieved merely through 
the addition of well-rotted cow ma- 
nure, and proper planting, but is 
easily available almost any place, 
through a swampy condition formed 
artificially by the overflow from a 
pond or lake. 

There are two ways to make the 
artificial bog garden—one by grading 
up the bottom of the lily pond to the 
required twelve to eighteen inch 
depth, which is separated from the 
pool proper by means of rocks im- 
bedded into the cement; the other to 
excavate the desired space adjacent 
to, and connecting with the pond, 
then lining it with a two to three-inch 
concrete mixture, and refilling with 
soil which if too heavy should be re- 
placed with turf. 


O make an artificial creek through 

the rock garden diga little trench 
to wind irregularly, and occasionally 
fall overaslight hill intoa bit of a pond. 
If there is room enough for several of 
these little ponds, make certain that 
each one is lower than the other in 
order to provide gravity system of 
drainage, for cleaning convenience. 
Line the bed of the creek with con- 
crete, pressing rocks of varying size 
into the sides, thus not only con- 
cealing the concrete, but, also, pro- 
viding natural shelter for native ferns 
and wild flowers. 

A permanent bridge, as Nature 
builds it, is always made of stone, 
and may be easily imitated by build- 
ing a wooden form to a graceful 


This picturesque pool is lo- 
cated on the crest of the hill- 
side lot of the Simon Tannler 
home in Portland, Oregon 
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arched shape, lining the exposed sides 
with natural rock in irregular place- 
ment, and then filling with concrete 
mixture of the same proportions as 
for the pools. Perhaps it will be 
best for the amateur to consult some 
experienced cement worker. Where 
the soil is light, a greater bedrock 
depth will be necessary than for heavy 
soil, and a larger bridge will require a 
proportionally larger foundation than 
a small one. Finishing touches of 
coarse gravel, and rails of weather 
bleached wood for a rustic effect 
produce a natural appearance of 
appealing charm. 


TH underlying success of a rock 
garden being the provision of cor- 
rect drainage, full sunshine, and free 
circulation of air, here are next the 
added requirements of proper drain- 
age, and deep, specially prepared soil to 
permit the extremely long root systems 
of most rock plants to creep freely and 
naturally into the rock crevices. 

First. Lay the foundation for the 
rocks: Dig out the soil to a depth of 
six inches, fill in the excavation with 
small rocks, and then cover them over 
with two or three inches of moss or 
leaf mould. 

Second. Set the rocks in position: 
Use mossy, honeycombed rocks, choos- 
ing the larger ones to border the pool, 
or front the rockery, and leaving 
ample space between the rocks for the 
crevices and pockets that will contain 
the soil preparation, filling the spaces 
between the rocks and the solid 
ground back of them with smaller 


This rustic bridge arches the 
rock-bordered water garden 
belonging to James Dono- 
van in Elk Rock, Oregon 


The tropical water 
lily known as Rose 
Star is a popular 
variety this year 


rocks, and then putting the 
earth into the space be- 
tween. 
GENERAL FORMULA FOR 
Rock Piant SoIL 
1é Sand. 
1g Old,rotted manure 
and bonemeal mix- 
ture. 

14 Rough leaf mould. 

¥% Clayey garden soil. 

The rocks must fit 
solidly into their beds, 
with their exposed sur- 
faces sloping inwards, in 
order that water will lead 
into the crevices, one of 
the commonest errors in 
rock garden construction be- 
ing to permit the water to run 
away from, instead of into, the 
dirt pockets. 

Grottos are more difficult. 
Larger, and rather flat rocks are 
required for the grotto, which 
peculiarly enough, except where 
water is to be piped, can be made 
as large as desired without the 
use of cement, imbedding the 
rocks into the soil in such a firm 
but delicately balanced manner 
that they are immovable. The 
grotto is composed of rocks piled 
on three sides of its earth founda- 
tion to the wanted height, and 
then to cover the top. When 
water is to be piped, the rock 
at the back of the grotto must be 
concreted intoplace, and occasion- 
al openings left for native ferns. 







Planting of Lilies 


Order roots from a reliable dealer. 

In southern California, planting 
time is in May. For the Bay Region 
and Northwest, late May or early 
June. For the mountain states, June. 

Tropical lilies are especially love- 
ly, coming in many colors and will 
grow anywhere. herever orange 
trees will grow they can be carried 
over winter, otherwise they must be 
treated as annuals. 

A pool six feet across will hold 4 
or 5 lilies. 

Water should register 70 degrees. 

Lilies may be planted in rich dirt 
at bottom of pool, or in boxes which 
have been filled with dirt mixed with 


cow manure or bonemeal. Plant in 


one foot of soil, leaving one foot of 
water over plants. 
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Hospitality is expressed 
in this quaint, infor- 
mal doorway of a 
small English house 

















Does Your Home 


Picture 


T is not enough that a house be 
beautifully proportioned, well 
built, nicely furnished, charm- 
ing in all respects. It must 

express something of the person- 

ality—the group-personality perhaps 
I might say—of the family that lives 
within it if it is to be entirely success- 


Your Personality? 
what is expressed by the different 


B 

; : “ ? styles of architecture and the types 
Edgar Harrison Wileman __ of furniture that have reflected the 
manner of living in the various 

periods of history. 
ful. In order to decide whether or not The architecture of any country 
a house does picture one’s personality, usually reflects the customs and 
it is necessary to know something of habits of the natives, who, in turn 


Photographs, courtesy of Barker Bros. 





Most livable is this simple Spanish dining-room of the Monterey type 
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have developed a way of living 
largely determined by their nat- 
ural environment. 

In the various sections of our 
own country these same influ- 
ences have been at work. Picture 
for a moment a stately southern 
colonial mansion with its classical 
capitals, columns, and pediments, 
and its symmetrical balance of 
facade. Is it not a perfect setting 
for aristocratic Southerners? 

Enter the beautiful Georgian 
door and you will find every room 
radiates hospitality and the ap- 
pointments reflect the personality 
of the occupants. 


OLONIAL houses of today 

may not be as large as for- 
merly, but the furnishings are 
somewhat the same. Printed 
linens, Toiles de Jouy and gay 
cretonnes are still used for draper- 
eries, and furniture is, or should 
be, of the Chippendale or Sheraton 
styles. The atmosphere thus cre- 
ated is especially suited to the 
quiet refined person who loves to 
entertain friends at informal din- 
ners or converse with them, 
quietly, by the fireside. 

Is this a picture of you and 
your way of living? If so, then 
such a house should be yours. 

Where climatic conditions per- 
mit outdoor living, the Spanish 
house has proved very popular. 
The walled in patios, covered 
cloisters and wide balconies 
seem especially designed for this 
purpose. Many Spanish houses 
are somewhat austere and cold 
looking, but others are quite the 
opposite. Plain stucco walls are 
usually bare looking, but when 
they are broken by 
colorful tiles, wrought 
iron grilles, gayly 
painted woodwork and 
evergreen shrubbery, 
the house takes on a 
far more pleasing char- 
acter and appearance. 

Spanish homes as 
we find them today bear little resem- 
blance in home furnishings to those in 
Spain. Stiff backed chairs, hard seats, 
generally uncomfortable seating 
pieces were formerly the rule; today 
they are the exception. Tile floors are 
still copied, but are covered with rugs 
of rough texture, in which large de- 
signs and strong colors predominate. 
Plaster walls of varying textures and 
colors make a suitable background for 
the heavy masculine furnishings. 
Coarse monks cloth or a similar fabric 
for draperies harmonizes in texture 
with furnishings of the simpler, Mon- 
terey type; while heavy velvets are 
typical of the more wealthy homes 
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The patio, borrowed from 
Spanish architecture, is an 
outdoor living room and 
should be furnished as such 
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where polished woods 
and silken textures 
prevail. 

If a Spanish house 
appeals strongly to 
you, then the South- 
west offers you a wide 
range in architectural designs and in 
suitable furnishings. 

You may feel, however, that an 
early English house is your type. 
Such homes call for rather heavy be 
nishings, and oak, the old time wood, 
may still be used. Drapery materials 
of hand blocked linen with large floral 
designs in heavy colors, suit living and 
dining rooms. Crewel work on plain 
linen 1s also suitable, as it harmonizes 
in texture with its surroundings. 
Tapestry panels may hang on the 
plaster walls and will give a warm, 
pleasant informality. Large, comfort- 
able, easy chairs impart to this picture 
an air of coziness which on a chilly 
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evening is greatly enhanced by a blaz- 
ing fire. 

A Tudor English house with gable 
roof, half timbering, and casement 
windows, is associated with pleasant 
coziness of nooks and corners, quaint 
attic rooms and oak panelled walls. It 
should have a neat informal garden 
with rose arbor and restful benches. 
It seems to typify the home and gar- 
den lover, the student. 


ERHAPS you feel that you would 

be at home in the Georgian home 
of the Eighteenth Century. It was a 
large, sumptuous dwelling with pan- 
elled or damask covered walls. In 
living and dining room a beautiful 
marble mantel with an oil painting 
above was the center of interest. Per- 
sian rugs were used on the floors, and 
the furniture was of carved mahog- 
any, while sofas and chairs were up- 
holstered in silk velvets, damasks and 
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brocades. Silver or Sheffield plate ac-_ thought and placed with care, make a 


cessories, Chinese porcelain, fine lace, 
crystal and linens show the polish, 
brilliancy,and magnificence of these 
homes which reflected, to a large de- 
gree, the French taste. Here is the 
home, pretentious and grand, in 


house a home and give that restful at- 
mosphere which should pervade all 
homes. 

Our choice of homes and particu- 
larly of home furnishings is very wide. 


ality? An important thing to bear in 
mind is that period furniture has 
character, differing according to the | 
particular style. One type suits one 
person, but may not suit another. 
Study the various kinds and select the 

one you like best, or, if you can- 





which we should expect to find 
the connoisseur, the Epicurean, 
or the nobility. 

Its prototype, the Italian 
house, 1s similar in many archi- 
tectural features. The furniture, 
however, is massive and of carved 
walnut. The drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics are heavy in color 
and large of design. 

Frank Alvah Parsons says, 
“Man is exactly what he lives in, 
for environment is the strongest 
possible factor in man’s develop- 
ment.” A love for ostentatious 
display shows itself, among those 
of limited means, in cheap jewelry 
on their persons, and in over- 
decorated furniture in their 
homes. Wealthy people with 
similar tastes overload their 
houses with rich, ornate furnish- 
ings and costly objects of art. 
Both classes consider their homes 





M R. WILEMAN, the author of this funda- 

mental article on home furnishing, bases 
his writing upon splendid training and expe- 
rience. After studying art at Goldsmith’s In- 
stitute, University of London, England, and 
interior decorating at the Goodyer Studios, 
Regent Street, London, he went to Buenos 
Aires, Argentine, and worked for several years 
for Messrs. Thompson Muebles of that city, 
assisting in carrying out the decoration and 
furnishing of the Congress Hall, Plaza Hotel, 
and many important Argentinian homes. Dur- 
ing this time he made several trips to Europe 
and the United States. 

For the past five years Mr. Wileman has 
been associated with Barker Bros., Los An- 
geles, as lecturer and consulting decorator, at 
the same time doing considerable educational 
work, as lecturer for the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, extensicn division; Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University Col- 
lege; and, also, as special lecturer in the School 
of Architecture of Southern California. 

Mr. Wileman’s next article will be on the 
subject of the right use of color in the home. 
Watch for it in the June issue. 


not make up your mind, get a 
good interior decorator to help 
you. Do not, however, copy your 
friend’s house or your next door 
neighbor’s. Your personality is 
different from theirs and you will 
appear at your best when you are 
surrounded by the things you 
love, because they must neces- 
sarily be a part of you. 

You may have a strong liking 
for more than one type of one 
ings. Do not, however, make the 
mistake of trying to combine 


room—a rich lace bedspread and 
a braided rag rug in your bed- 
room, for bad example. Either 
one in its proper setting would be 
excellent, but used together the 
effect is that of a woman in a 
lovely evening dress, with high 
laced hiking boots on her feet. 








well furnished, but to a person of 
refinement they seem to be in ex- 
tremely poor taste, and merely show 
the character of the residents. Well 
furnished homes need not be costly; 
simple articles, well designed, and 
few of them, but selected with 





There are kinds to suit all purses, 
styles to suit all tastes. Wave after 
wave of fashion brings in something 
new or revives some old style. How 
shall we furnish our home so that it 
will effectually picture our person- 


Many persons are guided in 
their choice of home furnishings 
solely by the whim of fashion. ““What 
are they using?” they ask; whereas, 
the proper question would be, “What 
should J use to suit my house and 
myself?” Those mysterious persons 
called “they” need not be consulted. 
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With wood-paneled walls, rich hangings and furniture, this living room is typically Georgian 
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N condensing into a 
page or so the essen- 
tials of chrysanthe- 
mum culture, I pro 
pose to place emphasis 
on growing them in the 
garden, as the Pacific 
coast provides conditions 
for outdoor use in gen- 
eral far superior to those 
in the middle west or on 
the Atlantic coast, where 
a hard early frost so 
often ruins them as they 
come into flower. While 
I should like to touch 
on those other daisy-like 
flowers, perennial and 
annual, which are botan- 
ically members of the 
chrysanthemum family, 
our infinitely varied fall- 
flowering species, Chrys- 
anthemum indicum and 
C. sinense, deserve and 
must get our attention. 
There has been plenty of 
time for the tremendous 
variation in form and in 
size to develop, for chrys- 
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anthemums were garden 
flowers in China when 
the Parthenon was being 
built in Athens, and 
while Alfred the Great 
was king of England 
chrysanthemum shows 
were beginning in Japan. Yet it was 
only during the French Revolution 
that the flower reached Europe and 
thence spread to America and Aus- 
tralia. In all these countries so much 
has been done in the development of 
the plant that we now have here alone 
some five main divisions. 

First comes the large so-called 
Japanese type, great fluffy flowers 
sometimes ten inches across, generally 
with incurved or intertwining petals, 
the flower best adapted to the decora- 
tion of large rooms or halls, requiring 
containers of umbrella-stand size to 
accommodate the long stems. In the 
gay nineties college boys wore as large 
ones as they could afford in their 
buttonholes at football games, and the 
players before the days of headguards 
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Hardy mums flourish in 
all gardens of the West 





Sydney B. Mitchell 


grew their hair to match. The very 
large flower is now less popular. It is 
primarily a commercial flower and is 
so grown by specialists, who flower it 
under glass north of San Francisco 
Bay and even sometimes south of 
that, and in warmer sections often use 
muslin shelters to protect the flowers 
from the weather. 

The essentials here are, for outdoor 
planting, a deeply dug and heavily 
fertilized bed or border, planted 
yearly, about early May, with young 
plants previously rooted in sand. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
for 


Coast Gardens 


Through the summer they 
must have plenty of 
water and more fertilizer, 
for they are heavy feed- 
ers. It is unwise to allow 
more than from three to 
five growths or stems on 
each plant, and these 
must be staked and in 
August or September all 
buds but one removed 
from each stem. Where 
size is the chief consider- 
ation growers, particu- 
larly those having green- 
houses, often grow but a 
single flower to each 
plant, either bedded in 
the benches or grown in 
large pots. 

Group two would com- 
prise the smaller varieties 
of the large chrysanthe- 
mum, often called the 
decorative type, where 
the more naturally grown 
plant forms a broad bush 
with a dozen or more 
medium-sized flowers, 
generally disbudded. 
This type is much used in 
England and France for 
garden flowering, and 
should be more grown on 
the Pacific coast. Into 
this class go such varie- 
ties as Madame Mare 
Massé and its sports, Caprice du 
Printemps and other members of the 
Cap family, Horace Martin and its 
relatives, and such later English deco- 
ratives as Jean Puttridge. Emphasis 
here is often placed on the desirability 
of earliness in flowering. This is most 
important on the north Pacific coast 
where the fall is cool, but in California 
all the earlier decoratives are a com- 

arative failure because our Septem- 
bee and October are too warm for the 
proper development of the flowers. 
Selection of varieties depends on the 
climate. 





pork general garden decoration as 
well as to provide beautiful sprays 
for cutting, I pin my faith as a lazy 
gardener to the pompom group. They 
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are so easy to grow, either from proper 
cuttings or from suckers planted in 
May, cut back in late June, and then 
allowed to branch and flower without 
disbudding. Within the class there is 
much variation in size, from the Lilian 
Doty type, the size of a small Chinese 
aster and best disbudded, through the 
smaller Idulph, old Julia Lagravere or 
Ruby, all best in sprays, to the large 
buttons, Hilda Canning or Christmas 
Gold, and the little baby buttons, de- 
rived from the tiny hardboiled yellow 
Baby. 


ROUP four comprises the anemo- 

nes, to be grown like the pom- 
poms, but with flatter flowers which 
would be single were it not that the 
center of each is filled with small 
petals. The old Garza comes here, but 
there are many newer ones. 

The last main group, of far more 
importance than the anemones, will 
take in all singles, from the large, 
rather coarse, undisbudded flowers to 
the graceful sprays of smaller flowers, 
decorative both in house and garden. 
Mrs. W. E. Buckingham, Ida Skiff, 
and Golden Sun are good examples. 
Culture is about as for pompoms. 
Singles are very easy to raise from 
seed; sown in flats in April, pricked 
out and moved into the open ground 
in May or June, they will flower all 


fall and can then be thrown out or the 
best ones propagated for next year. 

Plants of all these groups are usu- 

ally ready for delivery by commercial 
growers in April or early May, and 
variously cost from fifteen to fifty 
cents each depending mainly on 
novelty. They are raised from cut- 
tings. When the amateur has secured 
the varieties he wants he can renew 
and increase his plants in the same 
way. Keep over the winter an old 
plant or two of each variety desired. 
About March, when new growth is 
well above ground, remove three 
inches of the new growth, cutting each 
green stem just below a joint; remove 
the lower leaves, clip back the upper 
ones, and insert the cuttings half their 
length in a box which contains about 
three inches of sand. Cover the box 
with a sheet of glass or a window 
frame, and water and shade when 
necessary to prevent drying out. 

In about three weeks or a month 
the cuttings will have rooted and they 
should then be moved into small pots 
of good soil and later planted out in 
the garden. The large chrysanthe- 
mums are always raised in this way, 
but the more casual amateur may 
propagate his pompoms and singles by 
simply removing rooted suckers from 
the edges of last year’s plants, cutting 
back the tops before planting them 


out directly in the garden. It is an 
unprofessional but reasonably satis- 
factory method. In the case of the 
pompoms, singles, and decorative 
types the object is to get a well 
shaped, fairly dwarf plant which will 
carry many flowers. To do this it is 
often necessary to cut them back 
again to induce lower branching in 
June or early July. Do it before the 
wood gets too hard. 

New varieties are raised from seed 
—a few from sports—but this means 
dozens of scrubs for the occasional 
prize, and is best for those with lots of 
space, little money, or an adventurous 
spirit. From a packet of seed I got 
from Burpee years ago I raised nearly 
a hundred singles, and hated to throw 
many of them away. 


ie is well to remember that chrys- 
anthemums move easily even in 
flower, so that if desired they can be 
grown all summer away from the 
house and replanted near it to flower, 
always moving them with lots of soil 
and watering them thoroughly after 
the move. 


Ti . cook books used to say, 
“Flay taste.” Your selection of 
varietie ald be on the same prin- 


ciple, bu. «cmember that in California 
at least, the yellows, bronzes and reds 
seem most appropriate in fall flowers. 


0A Little House 













I like a little house among the trees, 
All painted snowy white, with shutters green; 
Walks fringed with hollyhocks—a lot of these! 
With rows of fragrant mignonette between, 

. To call each day the humming-birds and bees. 













I like a little house with curtains white— 
Long curtains hanging almost to the floor, 

Where clean rag-carpet rugs in colors bright 
Greet all of those who enter at the door 
And seem to bid them welcome day or night. 







I like a house where love and faith abide, 
No matter whether it is large or small; 
And little matters it where we reside, 
For home is where the heart is, after all, 
And love will shield no matter what betide. 
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cA Book 
for Your 
Thoughts 


E know of 

no two words 

more fre- 

quently on the 
tongue of the American people 
than art and thinking. Art 
ranges all the way from walloping 
an opponent on the button to intricate 
calculus, from shooting pool to toe- 
dancing. There is the art of rolling 
the eyes and swinging a putter; the 
art of roasting eggs and painting a 
picture; the art, in short, of doing 
anything devised by man. 

Thinking, likewise, is a many- 
headed word. We hear that the dog 
thinks a man is its master; the baby 
thinks a chunk of dirt is a chocolate 
eclair; Edison thinks eight hours 
sleep is too much. Browning wrote in 
the Ring and Book, “He thinks many 
a long think.” 

It is of little wonder then that the 
distinguished French author and 
abbé, Ernest Dimnet, who writes in 
our own English language with as- 
tounding clarity, should hit upon 
such a happy title for his latest book 
as “Tue Art or THINKING” (Simon 
and Schuster, $2.50). His observant 
eye must have immediately seen that 
here was a title made up of two words 
familiar to the American people. In 
this respect, as in many others, the 
good Abbé has exercised his own art of 
thinking. 

Monsieur Dimnet tells us what he 
thinks is the art of thinking. And the 
book is just that. One man’s opinion, 
albeit an opinion worthy of considera- 
tion, presented in a pleasantly chatty 
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and readable manner. Naturally we 
consider what he has to say on liter- 
ature to be the most provocative part 
of the book. “Literature,” says Mon- 
sieur Dimnet, distinguishing between 
this and excellently manufactured 
stories, ‘is not so clever. It wrestles 
with life and often gets beaten... 
Do not read good books—only read 
the best.” And this he later modifies 
to a principle expressed in “only read 
what gives you the greatest pleasure.” 
Further on he says, “So if you want to 
be vitalized into the power of think- 
ing real thoughts, and if you want 
never to know one dull instant while 
reading resolutely leave out 
whatever is not the best.” 

What is the best, you hasten to ask? 
Here is what Monsieur Dimnet sug- 
gests: ‘Leave out books that you find 
are forgotten three months after their 
publication.” What about Ragged 
Dick, Diamond Dick, and Dead Eye 
Dick? Were they forgotten three 
months after they were published? In 
all probability, you remember the 
three Dicks. Forgotten, then, by 
whom? Now we are doing exactly 
what the Abbé wants us to do. We 
are thinking. 

Says Monsieur Dimnet, “Noth- 
ing is so fascinating as to make up 
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A Review of Four 
Worth While Books 
That Hinge on 
the Gentle Art 
of Putting Two 
and Two Together 


one’s mind 
about some- 
thing worth 
while.”’ If we are 
to profit at all 
from the reading 
of this book, we must then 
suggest that you read “The 
Art of Thinking” for yourself. 
Another book that hinges on the art 
of thinking is the “Hows anp Ways 
or HuMAN BeEHAviorR” by George 
A. Dorsey, Ph. D. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, $3.50). It is sure-fire entertain- 
ment, and is well worth the price of 
admission. Ever since reading the 
book we find ourselves springing Dr. 
Dorseyisms on our friends and on our 
long suffering family. In this respect 
of being quotable, it is something like 
Ripley’s astounding “Believe It or 
Not.” There are passages in both 
books just made to be repeated, and 
there are entirely incredible passages. 






nson 


- UMAN BEHAVIOR” is a book 
that stimulates active argu- 
ment. Here for instance is a verbatim 
copy of some of the notes we made on 
the fly leaf as we paused in our read- 
ing. “‘ “Weare all born equal. No two 
human beings are exactly alike. 
Different circumstances condition dif- 
ferent people differently. We are 
creatures of conditioning.’ There- 
fore,” we concluded, “‘we are not born 
equal.” Aren’t those silly notes for a 
reviewer to make? But the funny 
part of it is that while you are reading 
Dr. Dorsey’s book, you will probably 
make notes something like them. 
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That is where all the fun comes in. 


is so very gratifying to catch a Doctor 
of Philosophy napping—which, by 
the way, is proof ample that Dr. Dor- 


sey knows his human beings. 


Here is another pair of Dorseyisms 
“Any normal person can 
learn to do practically anything.” 


for you: 


(Play the piano like Paderewski 


instance.) “All of us are more or less 
sane, insane, demented, and psycho- 
These two Dorsey obser- 
together read 


neurotic.” 
vations when put 
something like this: Any normal 
person who is at once sane, insane, 
and psycho-neurotic can learn to 
do almost anything. 


WE gathered from Dr. Dor- 
sey 's book that there are no 
halftones of the human mind. Dr. 
Dorsey does not say so in so many 
words, but we somehow gained the 
impression that a man is born 
either an idiot or a potential genius. 
It strikes us that a person may be 
an idiot plus or a genius minus, and 
that there is nothing he nor his 
conditioning nor his environment 
can do about it. What is that old 
saying about making a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear? Dr. Dorsey 
would probably say that that old 
saw is all wet. 

With most writers, the end of a 
chapter concludes an idea, but 
with Dr. Dorsey it is just the be- 
ginning of another. The chapter on 
Why Should You Control Your 
Emotions ends like this, “Why do 
we fall for each other, anyway? Be- 
cause we are moved. From emo- 
tions in general let us turn to cer- 
tain emotions in particular; and 
first, why we fall a each other.” 
The chapter on How Can We Be 
Happy Though Married winds up 
this way, “We prate of ‘progress’: 
is our brand of progress compatible 
not only with homes but with 
happiness, too? We should be the 
happiest people in the world. 
we? And, if not, why not?” 


to perform, 


Happiest People in the World?” 
In his last chapter, Dr. 


life led by a South Sea Islander. 


you ever have had any doubts about 


selling all your possessions and goi 


to the South Seas, this last chapter 
de- 
scribes life on these Islands in such 
glowing terms that were we at all sus- 
picious we might think some wily 
real-estate sharper had sold him an 
island which the Doctor in turn now 
wants to peddle at a profit to his 
i to this: 


will dispel them. Dr. Dorsey 


American readers. Listen 


Are 
This 
leads us, despite ourselves, the late- 
ness of the hour, or necessary duties 
into the next chapter 


which asks “Why Aren’t We the 


Dorsey 
makes a strong brief in favor of the 


It There is life for you! . Sky of 
turquoise, sea of sapphire, forest of 
emerald, and sunsets of liquid opal! 

He (the S. S. I.) does not get his re- 
ligion from one source, his clothes 
from another, his fashions from an- 
other. He is not beset with reformers, 
bedeviled with propaganda, or 
hounded by bill-boards and selling- 
talk.” Although some of Dr. Dorsey’s 
theories may not strike us as sound, 
his book is one of the most worth 
while we have read in a long time. 


for 
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Reviews in Miniature 


The Good Red Bricks. By Mary 
Synon (Little, Brown, $2.00). A good 
red novel about a girl in Chicago who 
was true to the love of her youth. A 
first novel by a young woman who 
knows whereof she writes and how to 
write it. 

The Singing Gold. By Dorothy Cot- 
trell (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50). An 
almost tragic novel about a cheerful 
little lady who takes life as she finds it. 


|| John Wesley. By Arnold Lunn (Lin- 
|| coln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, $4.00). | 
|| Realistic biography done with sym- | | 
pathy and understanding. 


| 
The Brownings—A Victorian Idyll. By 











David Loth (Brentano’s, $3.75). A 

beautiful volume about two great poets 
|| of the 19th century, charmingly written 
||| in a way that is bound to please lovers 
‘| of biography as well as those who ad- 
| mire the Brownings. 


God’s Country. By Ralph Barton 
(Knopf, $4.00). A flippant satire on 
American history that will make you 
chuckle if you enjoy Mencken. 

By Capt. Sir 
. P. Putnam’s 


||| Undiscovered Australia. 
1 G. H. Wilkins, M. C. (G 
and Sons, $4.50). An exciting account 


| 
| of adventurous travel by a great ex- 
plorer and naturalist. 


























Without resorting to waving a 
red title in the face of a hesitant reading 
public, another author contemporary 
with Ernest Dimnet, and like him in 
the good natured gentleness of his 
criticism, tells his readers what he has 
to say about the art of thinking. 

The book, ““PEDEsTRIAN Papers” by 
Walter S. Hinchman, (Houghton, 
If Mifflin Company, $2.00) is a collection 
of essays bearing directly upon life as 
it is today. The author has used the 
word “papers” as a name for these 
short literary rambles for the reason 
perhaps that he very well knows most 
of us read papers but few read essays. 
An essay by any other name makes 
sweeter reading. But to return to the 
Pedestrian: 

These papers evoke in our mind 
pleasant recollections of Thoreau’s 


ng 


in 
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Walden Pond, a copy of which as pub- 
lished by Dutton we still keep near at 
hand as an antidote against reader’s 
colic. Emerson says of Thoreau, 
chose to be rich by making his wants 
few.”” Hinchman chooses to be under- 
stood by making his meaning plain; to 
be refreshing by stepping out of the 
howling horde clamoring for our at- 
tention to converse quietly by the 
wayside with those who have the good 
fortune to stop and listen; to im- 
press us with the high quality of 


“He 


his mind without having to tell us 
about it in so many words. 

We enjoyed “Pedestrian Papers” 
for many reasons, not the least of 
which was the essay on gardening. 
Anyway we have a kindred feeling 
for a chap who has discovered the 
joys of chopping wood and digging 
for cut worms.“*Pedestrian Papers” 
is worth reading, and just for old 
times’ sake pick up a copy of “Wal- 
den Pond” and read that, too. 

“GENERALLY SPEAKING” (Dodd, 
Mead and Company, $2.50) by 
G. K. Chesterton is a book that 
along with “Pedestrian Papers’’pre- 
sents the art of thinking in a subtle 
manner. It is, too, a collection of 

“papers” which deal with a wide 
variety of subjects ranging from 
Detective Novels through Broad- 
casting, Buddhism, Leisure, to 
Thomas Hardy. These are stimu- 
lating essays full of vitality and 
charm. They ring with good sense, 
lively humor, and display a men- 
tality that is rich in intelligence. 


OWHERE it seems to us is the 

art of printing books for in- 
tellectual pleasure more justifiable 
than in books of this type. The 
essay fosters the habit of leisurely 
nosing out succulent kernels of 
thought. With the revival of the 
essay, performing tricks of mental 
gymnastics will give way to the 
forming of judgments and concep- 


tions, to the intellectual grasping of 
the meaning of life, to the growth of 
opinions that are neither bigoted nor 
provincial, and to the exercising of the 
intellect as in judgment. 
the revival will come to pass. 
hope, too, that an author will not hesi- 
tate to label his collection of papers as 
essays content in the thought that 
his work will be well received. 

These four books, then, that bear 
directly or indirectly upon the art of 
thinking, are worthy of any reader’s 
consideration. 
opinions with which you disagree, and 


Let us hope 
Let us 


In them you will find 


all probability, you will disagree 


with what we have said. We hope 
you do, for then surely you will agree 
with us that the art of thinking ranks 
equally high with that of dancing on 
one’s toes or clouting an opponent. 
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Lazy Days 


In a 
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Honolulu Beach Cottage 


T is hard to say just what it was 
that led me to the Paradise of 
the Pacific. Perhaps it was a 
culmination of picturized lures 
of Hawaii, but the immediate urge 
may have been brought on by the 
news of attractive courses in the 


summer school at the University of 


Hawaii. Fundamentally, it may 
have been a sneaking desire to be 
lazy and have company in being so. 
At any rate, I spent the laziest six 
weeks of my life last summer at 
Waikiki, and in consequence, am 
forever spoiled for a philosophy built 
on the idea that work 
is the blessing of life. 

First I want to ex- 
pound the virtues of 
being lazy in the cli- 
mate of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Anywhere 
else in the world, I 
should have been 
pained by my ignoble 
lack of ambition. Here 
I did not care, finally 
even taking pride in 
the gradual elimina- 
tion of all irksome mo- 
tion. There is a well- 
worn saying made pop- 
ular in that interesting 
tale of a Honolulu 
mystery, “The House 
Without a Key,” that 
when you first come 
to the islands you just 
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Outrigger canoeing at the Beach at Waikiki 
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sit and think, and later you just sit. 

Nothing could more accurately sum 
up the effect of the delightful climatic 
influence of Hawaii. Stiffer spines 
than mine have sagged under its 
semi-tropical breezes. Of course a 
certain amount of work must be done, 
but when it is strictly necessary it 
is done as quietly and unobtrusively 
as possible. No attempt is made to 
stir up anybody’s conscience. Given 
withal the ever-blowing moist, warm 
breezes that sweep the Hawaiian 
group—those trade winds that make 
life bearable here on these tiny specks 
in the middle of the 
Pacific — the sighing 
of cocoanut palms, the 
bright blue, white- 
flecked sky, ‘the mo- 
notonous lapping of 
the surf, always the 
delicious scent of gin- 
ger blossoms, every- 
where glorious splashes 
of color—the hibiscus, 
the poinciana, the pu- 
mara — here, I de- 
clare, every living 
creature has an_ in- 
alienable right to be 
lazy. 

Lest it be assumed 
that idling away the 
days ina pleasant re- 
treat in Honolulu re- 
quires a very sizable 
income, or a substan- 
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tial savings account, let me say that 
I am only a school teacher, and the 
whole world knows that we are far 
from the gilded plutocracy. Paying 
my ocean fare both ways absorbed 
$220, and gratuities on board ship 
another $10. In company with a 
friend, I rented a small, cool beach 
cottage for six weeks at $30 per 
month, engaged the part-time ser- 
vices of a Japanese maid for $3 per 
week, paid out $4 for gas and light, 
and $6 for laundry. Then adding 
fifty dollars, a generous allowance for 
two persons’ groceries, milk, and 
green stuffs, I counted it all up to 
find that my six weeks’ stay in Hono- 








Outside expenses 
did, however, enter 
in. First came the 
matter of alluring 
sightseeing trips 
around Oahu itself, 
then weekend trips 
to other islands of 
the Territory, at 
least to the island 
of Hawaii, demand- 
ing about another 
$100. At this point, 
let me make the 
suggestion that any 
prospective visitor 
who owns a car 
would do well to 
ship it along with 
him. The expense 
of shipping it over 
will not come to 
more than seventy 
or eighty dollars for 
alargecar, and prob- 
ably as little as 
fifty or sixty dol- 
lars for a small car. 
There are innum- 
erable attractive 
drives to be taken around luxuriant 
Oahu alone, highly rewarding the 
negligible trouble and cost of shipping 
your own car. 

But referring again to the costs 
previously mentioned, which, after 




















Photo, courtesy Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


Even the palm trees wave aloha as we leave this 
Paradise of the Pacific 


lulu, including ocean transportation, 
had cost me, after dividing household 
expenses by two, approximately $269, 
which amounts, astonishingly, to 
little more than the cost of six weeks 
at the average mainland resort. 
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An airplane view of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel 


adding the $100 for island tripping, 
now total in round figures, $339, | 
tacked on still another item, out of in- 






€ 


terest in the summer school courses | 


offered in the lovely Moana Valley, a 
$25 tuition fee, thus bringing my total 


to $364 for a delightful summer of 


relaxation and education. 
My usual daily program—if such it 
can be called—ran as follows: 
7.00 A.M. Arose to a bracing plunge in 
the stilled surf of Waikiki. 
8.00 A.M. Breakfast, based on the pep- 
sined Papaia. 
8.30 A.M. Departed for first class at Uni- 
versity, via trolley. 
9.00 A.M. Class in Education. 
10.00 A.M. Another class, more interest- 
ing, in Racial Psychology. 
11.00 A.M. Library work. 
12.30 P.M. Back at the cottage for lunch. 
1-3 P.M. Lounging on the sand, acquir- 
ing a deep chocolate tan and 
sipping cool drinks under the 
palms. Now and then a rub- 
ber of bridge. 
4-5 P.M. More swimming in the then 
lively surf of Waikiki. 
5-6 P.M. Preparations—the very mini- 
mum—for dinner. 
6.00 P.M. Dinner. 
7.00 P.M. Study—also minimum time 
and intensity. 
8.30 P.M. Bridge with nearest neighbors. 
10.00 P.M. Moonlight or starlight swim. 
10.30 P.M. To bed. 
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At risk of seeming ha 
neglectful of her other 
attractions, I must 
nevertheless contend 
that the outstanding i" i‘ 
charm of Hawaii, J 
crowded with beauty 
and languid living, is 
bathing in the surf in 
its different moods: 
at early morning, the 
glassy, cool, transpar- 
ent sea, coral bot- 
tomed and sparkling 
in the sun- 
light; the rol- 
licking break- 
ers of late af- 
ternoon; the 
shimmering, 
moonlit waves 
at midnight. 
The warm, 
velvety wa- 
ters permit, 
sometimes for 
the first time, 
a long, leisurely, and therefore grace- 
ful stroke. Cutting cleanly through 
quiet waters, dashing into tall pound- 
ing breakers, floating in heavenly ra- 
diance against a dark, soft shoreline, 
these are things I remember and 
always shall remember with unadul- 
terated joy. 
















y 


ME aS 


HAT fun in between plunges to 

sit on the tiny beach that is 
Waikiki watching Hawaiia’s social 
laboratory pass by or stop to play. 
A bronzed young god “| the surf 
comes riding in on a surf-board borne 
by the crest of a furious breaker—a 
native Hawaiian, I would guess from 
his magnificent physique and _ his 
ready laugh. Two young girls stroll 
across the sand and suddenly make a 
short dive into the heart of a bursting 
wave, striking out for the open sea 
with long, sure strokes, soon to return 
to a place in the sun. One of them is 
evidently of a fair European stock, 
but her companion is an extraordinary 
example of race mixture, a beautiful 
young body, shapely and brown, with 
a slight yellowish cast. Her face is 
vivid and intelligent. The hair is 
straight and black, the eyes brown, of 
a most intriguing, barely perceptible 
slant. There is no trace of self-con- 
sciousness in her bearing—quite the 
contrary. Strong, white teeth com- 
plete a picture of health and beauty 
not soon to be forgotten. More ex- 
amples approach, perform for us un- 
consciously, and continue on their 
happy way. Portuguese, Spanish, 
Italian, Filipino, all have stamped 
their impressions on the island popu- 
lation, tending to make of it one of the 
most "fascinating human spectacles 
on earth. 
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Summer, I have always 
been told, is the most in- 
teresting season in Ha- 
wail. After my six weeks’ 
stay in the Islands, I am 
convinced of it. In June 
and July, Hawaii’s flow- 
ering trees are in full 
bloom. These, against a 
background of tree ferns 
twenty feet high, appear 
in a fairyland jungle that 
invite lazy feet to stroll 
dreamily down shaded 
and scented paths. 

Gardens are every- 
where in Honolulu. Even 
the streets have strange 
and fascinating, colorful 
flowers. Blue jacaranda, 
African tulip, red poinci- 
ana mingle in riotous pro- 
fusion with hibiscus, large 
poppy-like flowers of del- 
icate pink and white and 
again hisbiscus of tulip- 
like bloom in vivid ver- 
milion. Over two thou- 


sand shades and shapes 
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of this prolific species alone are to be 
found in the Islands. 

As tropical as this land of /e?s is, it 
is reported to have the most equable 
climate in the world. Records show 
that the average temperature for June 
and July is 77 degrees. 

It might strike some of my readers 
as unusual for a teacher to go all 
the way to Hawaii to be educated. 
But it is not, I assure you. Teachers 
are always going somewhere to add 
to their fund of knowledge, and Ha- 
waii has much that is attractive. 

I was surprised to find such splen- 
did university buildings, set pictur- 
esquely in a beautiful campus. I par- 
ticularly enjoyed the excellent library 
but, perish the thought, I studiously 
avoided their modern gymnasium. 

A certain amount of work had to 
be done, but—not in a gymnasium. 
Besides, by the time I had discovered 
the building, I. had been completely 
converted to my present philosophy 
that work is by no means one of life’s 
great blessings. If there are any doubt- 
ers among you, just try spending six 
weeks ina Honolulu beach cottage. 
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Are you planning to build a 
seaside cottage this year? 
If so, perhaps you will like 
to copy the floor plan and 
house pictured above 


Or, it may be that you will 
prefer the plan at right 
which accompanies the cot- 
tage, two views of which are 
shown at bottom of this page 
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Another compact little sum- 
mer cottage is presented 
above. Many persons prefer 
the glassed-in porch to the 
open porch at the beach 


The ideal seaside cottage is 
compact, comfortable, has a 
fireplace, plenty of showers 
and some sort of shade. An 
attached garage is convenient 
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Mental Health 


Like Charity Begins at Flome 


By 
Gladys Denny Shultz 


T is the homes we came from that 
largely determine our mental 
health, it is in our homes that 
our mental health is most se- 
verely tested. Most of 
us learn sooner or later 

to live in some sort of 
harmony with business 
associates and casual 
friends. But how many 
of us can get along with 
those we really love? (I 
have heard true love de- 
fined as a state which z 
enables another person 
to make one unhappy.) 

Here, in our personal 
relations with family, 
dear friends, and sweet- 
heart, lies perhaps our 
greatest need for a men- 
tally healthy attitude, 
for the happiness of the 
normal person is bound 
up in them. What would 
it profit a man to be 
president of the United 
States if his own son 
hated him? And so it is 
worth a very special 
effort to achieve success 
in these important, every- 
day things—and a very 
special effort it takes, too. 

There are several reasons why it !s 
easier to be jovial and gay with your 
barber, whom you do not love, than 
with your wife, whom you do love. 
One is that your very love for your 
wife is an emotional condition which 
makes you tense in regard to her and 
abnormally sensitive in your —— 
to her. She, on the other hand, 1 
probably even more abnormally sen- 
sitive to you and finds it correspond- 
ingly difficult to be serene in her atti- 
tude toward you. Hence the episodes 
which occur in all but the best regu- 
lated love affairs. 

Quite certainly the close contacts 
we have with our loved ones make 
irritation points which strain our 
self-control. 





HATEVER the reason, it is a 
sad fact that we are "usually 
made unhappy by a person in direct 
ratio to the love we bear him. And 
that, my friends, is a sign our mental 
health is bad. 
The controlled person has learned 
to manage his emotions so as to derive 
pleasure from those he loves and not 
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The details of housekeeping can be real fun 


be disturbed by the disappointing 
features inherent in every human re- 
lationship. Yes, there are people 
who can do this! 

In this article we will look princi- 
pally at the mental health of the fa- 
mily, since it must be the background 
in building mental health in children, 
our next discussion. 

Don’t think we are setting ourselves 
an impossible task in picturing a suc- 
cessful home. Many authorities, I 
know, moved by divorce statistics 
and the numbers of children who pre- 
sent problems, are moved to assert 
lugubriously that the home is doomed. 
I don’t believe so. Many are, of 
course. Modern conditions are like 
a tempest in a forest. They quickly 
overthrow the homes that are rotten 
at the core, exposing the defect for 
the world to see. But they will be 
powerless to damage the sound ones. 

The great hope for the family will 
lie in the increased knowledge we 
have of how to obtain full life and 
happiness for the individual. Too 
many homes in the past have been 
built upon the immolation of one or 
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Photograph by Anne Shriber 


more members. That’s just as un- 

healthy a condition as a rotten core 

in a tree, and bound to mean wreck- 

ing in this day. So as the basis of 
our mentally healthy fa- 
mily, let us look at the 
mental health of each 
member. 

First the father. Now 
maybe Dad doesn’t think 
he amounts to much in 
his own home. If he 
doesn’t, it’s his own fault. 
But usually that idea is 
a fallacy anyway, for the 
father exerts a tremen- 

| dous influence whether 
by the things he does 
| that he ought to do 
or by the other sort of 
thing. His case as an 
| individual we have al- 
ready discussed quite 
fully in our mental health 
suggestions for the busi- 
ness man, so we will 
i only sketch it briefly 
i; here. He should bear in 
° mind that his attitude 


ne p 
a toward business and 


money making is fully as 
important to his family 
as to himself. Indeed the 
man who blows out his 
brains because he has been too intent 
on financial success, or who loses his 
mind when he loses his money, slides 
very easily out of his tangle in com- 
parison with the family he leaves 
behind. 


O the man with a family is under 

double obligation not to make 
business and money getting too domi- 
nant in his life. He is under special 
obligation, also, to observe that part 
of the mental health program which 
calls upon him to know his family 
and enjoy it. We suggested it before 
for the man’s own sake. We suggest 
it now for his family’s. For while it 
serves as a safeguard and outlet for 
the man himself, to the family it sup- 
plies one of the most important links 
in the health chain, since no family 
can be healthy which must struggle 
against the indifference or irritability 
of the father. 

The mother has an even greater 
need to follow the rules of mental 
health, for her constant presence 
with the children makes her more of 
a factor (Continued on page 54) 
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Western gardeners pride themselves on keeping their flower 
variettes up to date. In this article 


Opal Scarborough 


a Los Angeles flower fancier discusses 


Some of the New Roses 


ACK East they speak of “June 

the Month of Roses” but we 

of the West are more fortu- 

nate. We enjoy roses through- 
out all of the summer months and dur- 
ing much of the winter as well. In 
advertisers’ parlance you might say 
that we get more roses per bush than 
do the gardeners in other parts of the 
country. 

Now that spring is here our thoughts 
are turning to the varieties we wish to 
buy. Theoretically we can transplant 
roses at any time in California, but 
the best results are to be obtained by 
planting the dormant bushes in Janu- 
ary or February, although they can 
be planted to good advantage through 
April and May or even June. It is 
advisable to purchase the plants in 
pots or cans if planting is to be done 
during the later months. 

A few years ago color alone would 
suffice to place a rose in the catalogue, 
today the people are demanding 
that roses possess something be- 
sides color; free blooming habits, 
as well as habits of growth are 
points which are now considered. 
People are also demanding that 
roses produce flowers on long 
straight stems; the foliage must 
be good, and fragrance is a very 
important item. The efforts of 
the nurserymen to produce roses 
possessing all of these good qual- 
ities have not been without re- 
ward. Each year we find some 
new and worthy variety. 

A great many of our roses to- 
day belong to the Hybrid Teas 
(H T). These are the everbloom- 
ing roses, as they bloom contin- | 
uously or at brief intervals | 
throughout the spring, summer 
and fall. This class includes 
some of our finest roses while the 
colors embrace every shade to be 
found among these plants. Per- 
haps no flower has been so im- 
proved of late years as has the 
rose. Hybrid Teas have been 
crossed with the Austrian Briers, 
with the result that we have the 
Pernetianas, a class including 
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many orange and yellow tints. But 
because there has been so much hy- 
bridizing it is almost impossible to 
keep this class a separate one, and so 
many nurserymen are listing them 
among the Hybrid Teas. 

This year of 1929 brings us a most 
wonderful selection from which to 
choose; there are among them some 
very novel and unusual color combi- 
nations, each of which represents 
something entirely new in the realm 
of roses. All are worthy of a place in 
the finest collection. 

The rose which has become known 
as ‘“‘the rose without a fault” is none 
other than the “Dame Edith Helen” 
given to us by A. Dickson & Sons. In 
my opinion it ranks above the others. 
It is a beautiful shade of pink, the 
flowers are full and double, as well as 
being borne on long stems, while the 
bush is exceptionally vigorous. 

The French hybridizer Pernet- 





Photographs, courtesy Armstrong Nurseries 


Dame Edith Helen, the faultless rose 
MAY 


Ducher has perhaps given us more 
lovely roses of late years than has any 
other. Just a few years ago he gave 
us two exceptionally good ones and 
named them after his two sons who 
lost their lives in the world war. One 
of these two lovely roses is “Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet.” It is the most 
popular of all yellow roses, and the 
yellowest of all. It was sent out from 
Europe as the finest ever produced on 
that continent. The other is the 
“Souvenir de Georges Pernet,” a glor- 
ious deep orange pink, which is re- 
sistant to mildew. 

And now we find this same Pernet- 
Ducher has brought us two more 
which are equally fine: “Angele Per- 
net,” a remarkable new rich color, 
deep brownish-orange, entirely differ- 
ent from anything yet produced. The 
other is known as “Cuba,” a very 
dazzling rose, somewhat like “Padre.” 
The long orange scarlet buds, how- 
ever, are a little deeper in color 
and it is a semi-single rose, very 
tall in growth. 

“Trish Sweetness” is just as 
sweet as the name implies; in- 
deed it is one of the most sweetly 
scented of all, while the flowers 
are a scarlet-crimson. 


"THREE exceptionally lovely 
single or nearly single roses 
which were not given to us so 
recently, but which are loved by 
all who know them are “Vesu- 
vius,” a beautiful dark crimson, 
single rose, with a glorious gold- 
en center. “Irish Fireflame,” 
another charming single rose of 
satiny old gold, with adorable 
dainty buds. Among this group 
we find “Lulu,” an exquisite 
semi-single rose of coral-apricot, 
but with the most lovely buds of 
all. If you can only buy one rose 
this spring, I would suggest that 
you buy this one. 

“Imperial Potentate” came to 
us recently from the Pacific 
Northwest. The color is not new 
(a dark rose-pink), but it is a 
most satisfactory rose, and pos- 
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sesses a delicious fragrance which is 
often lacking in our new varieties. 

“Ville De Paris” is a clear sun- 
flower yellow, which won the coveted 

agatelle Gold Medal in Paris in 
1925. It does not fade in the hottest 
sun, and it is claimed to be disease 
proof as well as almost thornless, 
three remarkable attributes. 

It matters but little the type of rose 
you choose, providing it is one suit- 

able to your own particular locality, 
as well as appealing to your own 
sense of what is beautiful. Study the 

catalogues well, they are as good an 
encyclopedia as you can find and 
bring you the very latest varieties to be 
found. For the home owner or garden 
lover there is no flower which fur- 
nishes us with more joy and satisfac- 
tion than does the rose, while the new 
varieties which are continually com- 
ing on are ever a source of interest 
and anticipation. 

Although roses do well in almost 
any good soil, the amateur should re- 
member that they are largely depend- 
ent upon the care given them; hence 
they should be given a sunny expo- 
sure, and if possible a heavy loam soil; 
however a good sandy loam will do 
providing it has been properly en- 
riched. 

With proper care roses can be had 
in bloom the greater part of the year 
in California. They should be given 
their heaviest pruning in late winter, 
or while dormant. But if you have 
neglected this, do not prune now, but 
wait until mid-summer. After the 
first of March roses are putting forth 


Lulu is an exquisite semi-single rose 
of coral apricot 
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new branches and the sap 
is beginning to flow. Some- 
times a light pruning in 
mid-summer is advised 
even though this has been 
done heavily in January. 
A good gardener is prun- 
ing every time he cuts a 
flower. One grower tells us 
“it is time to prune the 
rose whenever there is a 
reason for it.” 

Roses are pruned for 
three reasons; first, strong 
growth; hence all the small 
twiggy growth should be 
removed, as well as a part 
of the old canes. Leave 
only from three to five 
large canes to receive all of 
the vitality. A pruned 
plant is forced to concen- 


Rose Petals 
By Nancy Buckley 


Rose petals are as vivid birds 

That flutter down 

On cool grass; 

And yet they sing to me 

Of laughing lips 

And promises so quickly, 
gladly given, 

But with the dawn 

Forgotten. . . 

So soft, so soundless, 

Yet, to me, they sing! 

These wounded, bird-like petals 

Of old songs; 

These wrinkled wraiths 

Of lovely, faded dreams. 





trate; thus we have not 
more growth but more 
bloom. Second we prune 
for form; always make your 
bushes look shapely. And 
third we prune for profu- 
sion of bloom. 


Some roses are “tip 
bloomers.” These should 
not have their canes short- 
ened but the number of 
canes reduced. A general 
rule to follow is “cut away 
a good part of the old wood 
and shorten the new 
growth about one-half.” 
This is for bush roses. 
With climbing roses not 
more than a third of the 
new wood should be cut 
back and in the case of 
Noisettes, Wichuraianas 
and similar vigorous roses, 
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Souv. de Claudius Pernet is a 
general favorite 


merely trim to suit position. If a 
sucker should appear below the bud 
it should always be removed. 
The wise gardener is always on the 
lookout for rose pests and diseases. 
If the leaves and buds are covered 
with white growth and the young 
leaves are dwarfed and curled it is 
evident that your roses are mil- 
dewed. The remedy for mildew is to 
dust the leaves carefully with sulfur 
(the commercial dusting sulfur). If 
your rose leaves are covered with 
large black circular spots and the 
leaves are turning yellow and falling, 
black spot has likely put in its ap- 
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pearance. Rake and burn all leaves 
and dust bush with sulfur. Spraying 
with lime sulfur solution is also good. 
Roses require a great deal of water, 
especially is this true in localities 
where the rainfall is slight. They 
should never be allowed to dry out 
thoroughly during the growing sea- 
son, but it is well to withhold water- 
ing ‘about August to give them a rest 
for a month. There is just one rule 
in regard to watering roses that I 
wish I could print fast upon the 
mind of every home owner—never 
sprinkle your roses in the evening. How 
often we see the man of the house out 
sprinkling roses in the evening when 
he is home from work. A good wash- 
ing off with the hose will help to elimi- 
nate the aphis and will keep the bushes 
clean, but do it in the morning. 
Roses sprinkled in the evening are 
very likely to mildew. Heavy night 
fogs also cause mildew. Trench about 
the plants and allow the water to soak 
into the ground thoroughly. Irriga- 
tion is a good method for watering. 











ing little retreat. But 
suppose there is one on 
your city lot, and you 
haven’t room for many 
cultivated flowers, 
shrubs and trees. 

Such a situation has 
been met by Mrs. Her- 
bert S. Evans in San 
Diego with very charm- 
ing results. 

This gardener kept 
the natives of the cafion- 
cita, and started others, 
matilija poppy, rusty 
gold Fremontia, and a 
California fan palm. 
Plenty of room was left 
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HE “‘cafioncita,” little can- 

yon, is a landscape feature 

many garden builders have 

to reckon with in southern 
California. It has a great deal of 
charm in its natural state. 


Part of the year the sides of the 
cafioncita are dry and golden brown. 
Down in the depths lie dark mounds 
of lemonade berry, the rhus, very 
hardy and deep green always. Other 
shrubs are there, too. There will be 
perhaps California holly and lilac, 
wild cherry, and surely some of the 
strongly odorous sumach, sage and 
tarweed. A flock of valley quail prob- 
ably make their fall headquarters 
there, and the purple finches and 
white crown sparrows fly in at night, 
filling the air of the cafioncita with the 
sweet tinkle of their bed-time songs. 

In spring there is a visitation of 
flowers. The dodecatheon or shooting 
star is suddenly fluttering its fragile 
petals in the grass. Yellow and white 
tidy tips smile up from the dampest 
spots. Red splashes of paint brush 
and monkey flower appear and the 
canyon wren and the brown thrasher 
build their nests in chollas cactus 
clumps. 

Yes, the cafioncita is an appeal- 
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qm for some desirable 
aliens. There is ared bud 
for Italy anda poplar for 
France; beef-wood and eucalyptus for 
Australia, and a flowering peach, just 
to bloom over a flood of ice plant. 

The head of the cafioncita is shaded 
by the house. It has been banked with 
ferns and violets. Below these, where 
sunshine and warmth begin, are ir- 
regular shelves and ledges flooded 
with German iris. Not terraces, mind 
you. This gardener condemns them as 
tiresome, “‘like tucks on an apron.” 

The pergola is the crowning glory of 
the canyon garden. It curves around 
the east rim of the cafioncita bearing a 
glorious burden of wisteria. Beneath 
in the shade are cultivated tender 
plants such as begonias, primula and 
cineraria. 

Walking down under the incompar- 
able spring glory of wisteria, there is 
reached an outdoor balcony from 
which every blossom in the cafioncita 
may be glimpsed. The structure is 
cement with a wide balustrade. It isa 
canyon-side veranda, very restful and 
pleasant in the afternoon sunshine. 
Its designer calls it a belvedere, which 
in Italian means “pleasant prospect.” 

Sitting on the bench or in one of the 
chairs placed there, innumerable 
flower vistas open up in the cafioncita 
below. Heavenly blue California lilac 
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A Visit toa 


Canoncita Garden 


By 


Ada Perry 


is a mist above darker blue Spanish 
iris. White watsonias sway beside a 
tangle of rose valeriana. Clarkia is 
growing around the clump of matilija 
poppies. Freesias and montbretias 
flourish in many spots. 

Blooming shrubbery such as orange 
streptosolen, white hawthorne and 
blue solanum surge up almost level 
with the balcony. Pots of cactus and 
aloe sit on the balustrade out of their 
reach. Where the pergola and the bel- 
vedere end there might have been a 
dry bank. But aloes grow there and a 
giant agave. A group of Italian cy- 
press stands very straight and dark, 
each in a scooped out hollow. The dry 


bank has all been used. 
A PATH slips out of the belvedere 
and sidles below the pergola down 
to the iris beds. It is partially shady. 
Masses of wall flower thrive under a 
beefwoad whose trunk is bound to the 
canyon side with ropes of climbing 
aloe. 

The sweetest privilege to be granted 
in this garden is that of visiting the 
iris beds. Nearly 400 roots of the 
finest named varieties of German iris 
are thriving there. Fair Parisiana and 
Isoline, tall branched San Gabriel, 
rich Alcazar, brown Prosper Laugier. 
It would be the garden builder’s 
greatest joy to wander down there be- 
side them, but she has never set foot 
among them. 

The belvedere has another signifi- 
cance. The mistress of the cafioncita 
and the pergola goes nowhere without 
a cane, and then only on the safest 
and most level ground. Yet her 
garden is often called the most artistic 
in San Diego. 

Night closes down, covering the 
flower filled cafioncita with dusk. The 
last little tree at the mouth, the 
native palm, rustles its fans in the 
lightest puffs of breeze. Beyond it the 
walls part on Mission valley and the 
purpling reaches of Linda Vista mesa. 

What doyou think of the cafioncita? 
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Photograph by Laval Co. 





‘Today, all day, I rode upon the down. . . 
My horse a thing of wings, myself a god.”’ 
—Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 
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The ‘‘fancy cookie former’? works a bit of 
magic upon soft cookie dough 


OOKIE making is not the laborious process now 

that it was when the week’s supply was baked at 

one time because the wood or coal range took 

much firing to keep the oven at a high tempera- 
ture. Rather, the making of these sweets is a pleasure 
when we have at our command the many little utensils 
devised for creating an appetite appeal through the visual 
sense, and now that we possess ovens quickly heated to 
just the degree we desire, and held at that temperature 
without waste of fuel, even if we wish to bake only one 
or two pans of cookies. 

Every experienced homemaker knows that the choice 
of a conveniently shaped bowl has much to 
do with the ease of handling and mixing bat- 
ters and doughs. Mixing bowls are obtain- 
able in attractive wares, gayly colored, with 
bowls shaped to cream and beat easily, to be 
grasped firmly at the base with the left hand, 
if need be. This last feature is one not always 
scrutinized by the housewife who buys in 
haste, but is a feature which means much to 
her as she continues to use the bowl. For 
general use, a fairly heavy bowl is an excel- 
lent choice, for it is easy to hold firmly in one 
place while mixing dough. 

Creaming the shortening and sugar to- 
gether is greatly hastened by first combining 
thoroughly with a 
pastry flaker, after 
which the creaming 
with a wooden spoon 
takes almost no time gifts the flour leav- 
at all. ing the other free to 

Flour sifters, too, eh -a pay pe 
have taken on a mod- pt an Masta 
ern air in this era of 


‘ ‘ and shortening 
efficiency. The sifter 


With the “Sift- 
Chine,’’ one hand 
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New 
Utensils That Aid 


Filling the 
Cookie Jar 


By Elner Martin 


illustrated operates easily in the left hand while the 
right hand is busy stirring the batter, and better still 
it sifts twice with one motion. Through a double 
sieve the flour passes as the sifter is operated by 
squeezing the spring-lever in the handle. 
Ice-box cookies are convenient indeed. One can 
mix a full recipe, shape it into rolls, set them in the 
refrigerator, and occasionally slice enough for one or 
two sheets of cookies and bake them while getting 
dinner. I hope you have at least one cookie sheet, 
in just the size to fit your own oven, for this handy 
bit of equipment shortens the time required for bak- 
ing a large quantity of cookies. Such a sheet is effi- 
cient in saving fuel, too, as more cookies can be baked 
in the same length of time when no oven space is wasted. 
Before buying a cookie sheet, measure your oven; then 
select a pan that will allow about 2 inches of space for good 
circulation of heat on all sides. Too large a cookie sheet 
means uneven baking. 


Speer are a number of good types of baking sheets, 
in both aluminum and tin. All have very low or no 
sides at all, thus solving the storage problem, as they can 
be hung up flat against a cupboard wall when not in 
use. Cleaning is most simple since there are no pointed 
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corners. Naturally, these pans 
may be used for numerous other 
purposes, as baking biscuits, 
scones and the like. 

The baking sheet pictured 
here has a low edge on three 
sides only, leaving the fourth 
side open to remove hard, crisp 
cookies easily. For making ice- 
box cookies successfully one 
should select a sharp thin knife 
for slicing, as the cookies are 
best cut paper thin. The French 
vegetable knife shown below is 
a versatile tool as it is conve- 
nient for this purpose as well 
as for cutting vegetables. 

No longer in cooking is the 
short way considered the lazy 
way, either. Drop cookies, 
easy to mix and containing a 
little less flour than the rolled 
variety can be dropped from 
the spoon directly onto the 
baking sheet without further 
shaping. To make dropped cookies interesting, try press- 
ing raisins, rubyettes, nuts, or candied fruit, into the top 
of each in miscellaneous designs. 

On the other hand, there are birthdays, tea parties, and 
special holidays when rolled cookies, perhaps cut in shapes 
symbolic of the day, add just the right touch. Fancy 
cookie cutters can be found in the shapes of shamrocks, 
hatchets, buffaloes, cherries, flags, turkeys, Christmas 
trees, Puritan hats, and countless other designs which 
make simple observance of special days a delight to grown- 
up children as well as the younger ones. 


BIRTHDAY party is scarcely a birthday party 

without a gingerbread man for each child present. 
Sweet chocolate, melted, makes eyes, mouth, buttons on 
coat, and other trimmings. For soft ginger cookies, a 
ridged rolling pin especially for this purpose gives the 
rough surface so dear in our associations. 

A sheet of rolled dough can be quickly transformed 
into small square cookies, each with a raised figure of a 
different flower, bird, fruit or animal. This transforma- 
tion is effected by pressing the board pictured at the top 
of this page onto a sheet of cookie dough which has been 
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Many and interesting are the shapes that 
cookies may take upon themselves 


rolled fairly thin, until all impressions are distinctly made 
on the dough. Then with a knife cut cookies apart b 
following lines made in the impression and carefully lift 
the cookies onto the baking sheet. Very professional- 
looking little cakes may be made in this way. 

A wide spatula, so useful in general use about the 
kitchen becomes indispensable on cookie day, for trans- 
ferring fragile shapes from board to baking sheet without 
distortion. 

Perhaps the newest means of shaping tea wafers, rich 
sugar cookies, and chou paste (as for cream puffs and 
eclairs) is by the use of the fancy cookie former which 
forces the dough through the cylinder in various shapes 
determined by the shape of the opening in the chosen 
disc. This is illustrated at the upper left on the opposite 
page. 


ITTLE wafers made in this manner, packed into 
small, artistic cookie jars, as shown below, make 


practical and welcome gifts for many occasions. A cookie 
jar on one’s own pantry shelf may almost be classed as 
a necessity, for a cookie and a cup of tea will be welcomed 
always by the neighbor who drops in. 

There are ever so many smart styles in 
cookie jars to be found in the shops, some with 
wicker handles and some without, but all with 
generously wide tops, permitting the storing 
of large as well as small cookies. The old- 
fashioned barrel-shape jar in a German ware, 
decorated with the onion pattern, is a sturdy, 
good-looking container. This is shown in the 
illustration at lower left on this page, together 
with a more modern cookie jar in sharp black 
and white design. 

A word might be said as to the baking of 
cookies. They need quick baking for the sake 
of crispness, but they do burn easily and so 
must be watched care- 
fully—unless one has an 
oven heat regulator to 
do the watching for her. 
Lacking that, however, 
an oven thermometer is 
a great help, and the fa- 
mily alarm clock may be 
called into the kitchen 
if one is absent-minded. 


There is a decided 
revival of interest in 
cookie jars. All 
equipment loaned 
by Goldberg, Bowen 
& Company House- 
hold Department, 
C. L. Badt, manager 
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Alternating sections of 
canned peach and pear 
form a spoke-like setting 
for a generous serving of 
creamy cottage cheese 








Photographs, 
courtesy of 
Red Rock Cheese 


A Portland Home Economist Invites You to Have 


FALSE weight is an abomina- 
tion to the Lord, but a just 
weight is His delight. The 
quotation, from Proverbs, 

with its proper chapter and verse 
numbers, is plainly lettered on a neat 
black and white card, and displayed 
in the weighing room of a cottage 

cheese factory I visited recently. 


The essence of the change in this 
particular branch of the cheese mak- 
ing industry is found right there. Old 
fashioned ‘‘schmier kase” was made 
by a haphazard method, by false 
weights, if you please. It was some- 
times sour, sometimes not so sour, 
sometimes creamy in texture, more 
often hard and grainy. The color and 
flavor and texture all varied accord- 
ing to the accidental whims of what- 
ever bacteria happened to be at home 
in the milk that day. 

No wonder that cottage cheese was 
a homely dish, one to be served pre- 
ceded by apology. But neither 1s it 
any wonder that the hostess of today 
rejoices in the versatility and deli- 
ciousness of the cottage cheese that 
may always be had to round out 
luncheon, dinner and supper menus. 
She has the ‘ ‘just weights” of the 
modern factory to thank for the 
change —just weights of 
milk, of temperature in 
heating and cooling it, of 
bacterial inoculation for 
thesouring, ripening, press- 
ing, seasoning and return 
of cream to the curd that 
were never suspected in 
the days when cottage 
cheese making meant let- 
ting a kettle of milk sour 
on the back of the kitchen 
stove. 

Twenty-four hours from cow to 
cheese is a good time estimate, one 
that may be somewhat shortened, 

and during ev ery step the 
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Cottage 
Cheese 
Today 


By 
Jeannette Cramer 


changes are governed so that this 
morning’s cheese is exactly like that 
made yesterday, and will be made next 
month or even next year at this time. 

Sterile milk cultures husband the 
seed bacteria that will start the pas- 
teurized milk on the road to becoming 
cottage cheese. They made me think 
of the packages of seed that I sow in 
my garden. Wouldn’t I be foolish to 


think that any old kind of seed could 
produce pansies? Thistles and dande- 
lions would be more likely to result. 
Yet for years we have let weed bac- 
teria go right on propagating in milk 
and have wondered why the cottage 
wasn’t always uniformly good. 


cheese 





Bridge salad, a combination 
of cottage cheese, pineapple and gela- 
tine, is decorative as well as delicious 
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We of the Pacific coast are espe- 
cially fortunate. Recent convention 
delegates in Portland, Oregon, women 
accustomed to the best food that can 
be served, lavished praise and that 
highest of all compliments, the re- 
quest for second and third servings, 
on our cottage cheese. They tried to 
arrange to have it shipped back home, 
and we, who had been taking our 
cheese all for granted, now look upon 
it with new appreciation. 

We serve it on every conceivable 
occasion. Salads almost beyond num- 
ber have the creamy, sweet cheese as 
a base. Simple but’ always popular 
is the bed of lettuce leaves, slice of 
pineapple and the cottage cheese in 
generous amount. Nest a spoonful 
of raspberry or strawberry jam in 
the cheese, add a cup of tea and some 
crisp salted wafers, and luncheon for 
any guest is ready. A bit more elab- 
orate in preparation, but with the 
flavor essentially the same is the 
molded cheese and pineapple salad 
we like to cut in heart, club, spade 
and diamond shapes for bridge par- 
ties. The hostess who is her own 
cook and maid appreciates this, for 
she may make it the day before, all 
ready to cut and serve. 


Bridge Salad (10 servings 
2 packages of lemon gelatine 
1 small can (about 1 cupful) of 
crushed pineapple 
2 cupfuls (1 pound) of cottage 
cheese 


Drain the juice from the 
pineapple and add enough 
water to make 1 cupful of 
liquid. Bring to boil and 
with this mix one of the 
packages of gelatine. When 
dissolved, add the drained 
pineapple and the cheese. Mold in 
a square pan to the depth of one 
inch. Let cool. This may be 
hastened (Continued on page 58 
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A Versatile Tool ts 


The Electric C 


At Home and Abroad 4 ; 


PEAKING of good things being 
done up in small packages—an- 
cient though the saying may be 
—its far-seeing originator surely 

must have been referring to that last 
word in modern “wife savers,” the 
portable electric cooker. 


A most versatile creature it is for, — 


with the snap of a switch, it will 
roast, bake, steam, boil or stew, 
and, free from its electric connec- 
tion, it may, in turn, because of its 


thickly insulated walls, take on the ¢ 
7 


role of thermal jar, fireless cooker, 
or ice cream freezer! All that from 
a bit of equipment which weighs 
less than the average four months 
old baby, and is much more easily 
carried around. 

The electric cooker consists in gen- 
eral of a nickel plated or enameled 
body with a seamless aluminum com- 
partment, fully insulated walls and 
cover, heating elements built either 
into the side walls or into the base, 
and a terminal and cord which con- 
nects the cooker to any lamp socket 
or convenience outlet. It is equipped 
with a bail which permits it to be eas- 
ily carried about, if desired. 

Temperature is controlled either by 
switch or by terminals marked “high” 
and “low” which permit either rapid 
cooking with intense heat or long slow 
cookery. Naturally these terminals and 
terminal sockets must be kept clean 
and dry, as is necessary with waffle 
iron, toaster and 
other electrical de- = --— = 
vices. The cooker 
requires ordinary 
current and will fit 
into any home 
wired for electric 
lights. Because of 
its utilization of 
stored heat and 
the low wattage, 
the cost of operat- 
ing scarcely affects | 
the electric bill. A | 
mealcompleteasto | 
meat, vegetable and 
a dessert may be 
cooked for 1% to 
2 cents. | es 

A generous 
amount of equip- 
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Using the cooker as a fireless, an 


entire meal may be transported 
to a picnic and served piping hot 


ment may be secured to fit the cooker 
—aluminum utensils consisting of 
duplicate, triplicate, full or half size 
pans with tightly fitting covers and 
because of their compactness a meal 
complete from “soup to nuts” may 
be cooked within the cooker’s well- 
insulated body. Racks to hold pie 
tins and deep round pans may be ob- 
tained. Shallow square pans and 
muffin tins will fit in if the cooker is 
turned on its side. This equipment 


along with bread pans, baking powder 
cans for steaming and other bits lure 
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Hotpoint cooker, courtesy of Edison Electric Appliance Co., In 


A variety of pans and a useful rack accompany the cooker 


ooker 


By Ella Lehr 


Mrs. Modern on all manner of culinary 
adventures, for her imagination is 
the only limit to the possibilities of 
the electric cooker. 

And the joy of it! One revels not 
only in the fact that it permits of a 
clean, cool kitchen and healthful 
cookery, but that her dinner may cook 

while she shops or chats over the 

bridge table. If she yields to the 
call of the winding road her “‘range”’ 
may accompany her with her meal 
cooked,a /a fireless, while she rides. 
Perhaps a dessert frozen without 
benefit of crank is the order of the 
day. Mousses, parfaits, frozen 
salads molded in coffee or baking 
powder cans and packed in rock 
salt and chopped ice are delightful 
variations for the endless round of 
“daily threes.” A layer of ice is 
placed in the bottom of the com- 
partment, the container with the 
material to be frozen is then sur- 
rounded by an ice and salt mixture— 
about | part of rock salt to 3 or 4 of 
ice. In 2% to 4 hours the freezing 
process will be completed. (Of course 
no electrical connection is made!) Be 
sure to clean all the salt out of the 
cooker after freezing. 


ITH equal assurance and effec- 
tiveness it acts as a hot or cold 
thermos food container, as a portable 
refrigerator, a sterilizer for surgical 
dressings or baby’s bottles, as a water 
pail,a peanut roaster, deep fat frying 
kettle or acorn pop- 
— per, to say nothing 
of the manner with 
which it bakes bis- 
cuits to a golden 
crusted crunchiness 
and cakes or pas- 
tries to a most de- 
licious brown or 
produces a roast of 
meat or a chicken 
done to the prover- 
bial “turn” with all 
the juices and flav- 
or retained. 

At “low heat” 
the temperature 
averages 250 de- 
grees which _per- 
mits of long, slow 
(Continued on p. 59 
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Keeping Up With Nature 


F you lived on a barren plot, 
within a high wall, and had to 
depend on your own efforts to 
make your outdoor surroundings 
attractive, the chances are that your 
house would never be allowed to grow 
dingy. You would keep it bright with 
fresh paint and cheerful porch fur- 
nishings, so you could still enjoy the 
sunshine in spite of the drab world 
about you. But when Nature is boun- 
tiful, how often we grow careleéss. 
Many a wonderful view has been be- 
littled by the archway that framed it. 
Keeping up with Nature may mean 

a little work, but it is worth it. In 
fact, it becomes less of a task and 
more of a fascinating pastime when we 
consider the endless variety of colors 
that are now in vogue for porch and 
garden furniture. Brilliant red, 
orange, green, blue, have taken the 
place of sedate dark green—once so 
widely preferred — and contrasting 
stripes make bright colors even more 
decorative. If you are tired of last 
year’s colors on the porch, why not 
try something new this time—a deep 
blue with orange and a line of ebony; 
gray with oldrose, or yellow with black. 


vary 4 
Yay 


An Article 


about 
Spring Painting 


by 
Helen B. Ames 


Wicker furniture is_ particularly 
attractive painted in brilliant colors. 
The decoration may be merely a 
bright trim, leaving the rest of the 
chair untouched except for a coat or 
two of protecting varnish, or it may 
be any one of a number of combina- 
tions. Another variation is a series of 
stripes of four or five harmonizing 
colors around the tips of the legs and 
along the arms and top of the chair. 
The lines should be made with a pen- 
cil striper. 

More care must be taken when 
painting wicker than on flat surfaces 
but if the paint, enamel, or lacquer is 
flowed on with a full brush instead of 
leing stroked back and forth, there 





will be no danger of gumming up the | 
crevices. A very satisfactory and | 
efficient method for painting wicker 
is to use a spray painting machine. 
Small hand ones that operate simply 7 
are now available. . 
If you are in a hurry to get the work 
done, lacquer is recommended _be- 
cause of its quick-drying properties. 
Furniture may be used quite safely 
within half an hour after it has been 
lacquered. It requires no preparation 
if the surface is in good condition. 
This finish should not, however, be 
applied over a recently painted or var- 
nished surface nor over a mahogany 
stain. Lacquer may be found in all 
the new colors. Modernistic chairs, 
couches and tables are appropriately 
painted in Chinese red or yellow. A 
stick willow chair of this type, uphol- 
stered in brown and tan, was suitably 
finished in a coat of orange lacquer. 
The new four-hour enamels also 
make the work easier. Any type of 
enamel should have two undercoats, 
either of flat paint or enamel under- 
coating before putting on the final 
finish of enamel. From the point of 
durability, enamel cannot be sur- 





In painting wicker furniture a spray gun is convenient 
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HE new high compression engines had to have a 


high compression fuel. They could not run satis- 
factorily on ordinary gasoline. 

That’s because in a high compression engine the 
gasoline is squeezed—or compressed—beyond the 
limit that ordinary gasoline can stand without “knock- 
ing” and losing power. 

Realizing this, the General Motors Research Labora- 
tories asked: ““What can we mix with gasoline to con- 
trol its combustion rate as pressure is increased?” 
Seven years of research, thousands of chemical com- 
binations, finally yielded Ethyl fluid, the active in- 
gredient of which is tetraethyl lead. 

Mixed with gasoline, Ethyl fluid forms Ethy/ Gaso- 
line, which is the standard high compression fuel. It 

has brought the advantages of high compression within 
the reach of everybody. 

Ethyl will bring out your car’s best possible per- 
formance, whatever its type or age. 


Ride with Ethyl today. 


' ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Can. 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 


| T Yi V+4=V) 
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iF H Knocks out that “knock” 
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Summer IN COOL Hawalil is the season of 
the flame-trees ! 

Crimson Poinciana Regia and Pink and 
Golden Shower trees splash their amazing 
colors against a Maxfield Parrish sky. Blos- 
soms like gold-and-scarlet humming birds 
glow from the depths of shaded gardens be- 
hind century-old coral walls. Hibiscus flow- 
ers, as gay as giant tropical butterflies, flutter 
in the cool sea breeze that makes your sum- 
mer visit to Hawaii so delightful. 

To see Hawaii some time between May 
and August, when the flame-trees are in 
bloom, is one of the world’s most colorful 
travel experiences—even for those who have 
shared the gayety of the winter season at 
Waikiki, when smart refugees from wintry 
climates gather to revel in the velvety warm 
waters of Hawaii’s world-famed beaches. 

“« “ “ 


MATSON LINE from San Francisco « 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 
steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious fun. 
Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, 
hotels and sightseeing. See your travel agency or Mat- 
son Line: 215 Market Street, San Francisco; 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 So. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 510 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 8214 
Fourth Street, Portland, Ore, 


For beautiful illustrated booklet in 
colors and copy of ‘‘Tourfax” travel 
guide, mail this coupon today to... 


Name 



















HAWAII /0 


A whole summer is too short to enjoy 
Hawaii to the full,—yet even two or three 
weeks will let you spend an unforgettable 
vacation among these gem-like isles of the 
Pacific. Surfboarding at Waikiki one day, out- 
rigger-canoeing the next; playing on one of 
Hawaii’s dozen scenic golf courses in the 
morning and loafing deliciously all afternoon; 
shopping in quaint Oriental bazaars, visiting 
the volcanic wonderlands of Hawaii U. S. 
National Park, cruising among the islands of 
Kauai, Maui, Hawaii and Oahu, game-fishing, 
motoring, hiking through lush mountain trails, 


nchanted. 


sland 


| } Playground * 
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sightseeing, native Hawaiian concerts and 
dances—a month goes by before you realize 
that tomorrow’s steamer must take you home! 

Hawaii is only 2,000 miles (four to six 
days’ delightful voyage) from the Pacific 
Coast, and all-inclusive tours range upward 
from $300 for three weeks, to $400 and 
$500, including all steamer fares, hotels and 
sightseeing, for a month’s trip with two 
weeks or more ashore. De luxe accommoda- 
tions, also, that are equal to those of Europe’s 
most renowned resorts. 

Hawaii is U. S. A.—and railroad and 
travel agents everywhere can book you direct 
from home without passports or formalities, 
via San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver, B. C., to suit your sightseeing 
plans en route. Ask your local travel agent 
about a vacation in Hawaii now. 

4 MOAN 


LASSCO LINE from Los cAngeles 


Sailings every Saturday over the delighttul Southern route 
on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers, De 
luxe accommodations; also economy tours on all-expense 
tickets, Ask at any authorized travel agency or at Los 
Angeles Steamship Company offices: 730 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 1329 Kirby Build- 
ing, Dallas; 685 Market Street, San Francisco; 119 W. 
Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, Calif.; 217 East Broad- 
way, San Diego, Calif. 
SO A SH ND HOR EES SE 

P. O. Box 3615, San Francisco; 82 

P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles; or 

P. O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawazz 
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passed, and for this reason is particu- 
larly suitable for outdoor use. 

And while we are talking about 
time-savers, here is another sugges- 
tion that will facilitate the work, 
where chairs and tables are con- 
cerned. Turn them upside down on 
a clean newspaper and paint the legs 
first of all. Then place them right side 
up and finish the job. 

Many people who keep their wooden 
furniture in pristine condition pur- 
posely neglect the metal pieces be- 
cause they like the rusty appearance. 
This, of course, is unwise, since rust 
not only corrodes the metal but is sure 
to rub off on the clothing. An antique 
effect, however, can be secured by us- 
ing raw sienna or Van Dyke brown. 
While this is still gummy, stipple it 
with a brush dipped in burnt amber 
pigment to which a little sawdust or 
even ordinary dust has been added. 
Should you prefer a dull finish with- 
out the rusty look, a painter’s Japan 
color is suggested; or you may obtain 
this effect by first using red lead or 
iron oxide red and then a final coat of 
color combined with a good quality of 
spar varnish. Gay colors, however, 
are becoming more and more popular 
for furniture of this kind. One impor- 
tant point to remember is that rust 
should always be removed before the 
furniture is painted. Otherwise the 
orrosion will go on underneath the 
paint. 

Then there are the archways, the 
pergolas, the trellises and the fences. 
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Unlike the chairs and tables, they are 
not portable and cannot be taken in- 
doors when the first threatening rain- 
cloud appears in the sky. Conse- 
quently, if they are to remain in good 
condition, they need the protection of 
paint or varnish even more than the 
furniture. Colors for lattices and 
gateways are of course not so daring 
as for the furniture, but they are more 
cheerful than formerly. Blue-green 
and apple-green are much used and 
yellow 1s often pleasing, but even the 
white woodwork will take on an ap- 
pealing freshness if it is newly painted. 

Don’t overlook the children’s cor- 
ner when you are out with the paint 
brush. The see-saw and the slide, 
worn with the constant scraping of 
sturdy little shoes, are sure to need 
resurfacing, and the old swing under 
the trees has probably lost the last 
vestige of its original hue. The sand- 
box will seem like a new toy if it is 
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dressed up with bright green—for 
even the smallest youngster is suscep- 
tible to bright colors. 

But you can’t stop with the garden 
when you are re-decorating the out- 
door living room. The house, too, is a 
part of the landscape and frequently 
it needs attention. It may not re- 
quire repainting—from three to five 
years is often enough for a frame 
house—but in between times a little 
touching up will vastly improve its 
appearance. Porches and steps get 
hard wear, doorways soon become soil- 
ed with fingermarks, and no amount 
of soap and water will restore them like 
a coat of paint. When painting the 
porch floor and steps, a final coat of 
exterior spar varnish will increase the 
durability of the finish. 

Sometimes a change in the color of 
the shutters will give the house a new 
aspect. Cobalt is very effective 
against a gray background and the 
rich red-brown of terra cotta is an 
attractive combination for light tan. 

The roof offers another chance to 
give new life to the exterior of your 
home. Often a very ordinary house 
will be entirely transformed by a dif- 
ferent roof treatment. Unusual colors 
are now appearing on top of the house 
as well as on the walls—blue-gray, 
leaf-green, rich purple and glistening 
maroons have supplanted the conven- 
tional browns. Shingled surfaces may 
be stained in one of the new greens, a 
bright terra cotta, a deep maroon, 
wine color, and many other shades. 





Even an amateur can give the iron furniture a coat of paint 
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HE beautiful mauve heather 

which makes the _ biggest 

effect in many California 

gardens during January and 
and February, Erica melanthera, is a 
quick grower and if left to go its own 
way will become too tall for use as a 
“‘facer” in four or five years. The top- 
most branches should be cut back to 
keep it at the desired height, and care 
should be taken to cut them while the 
plant is in perfect bloom or immedi- 
ately after. If cutting is delayed until 
after new growth has started the next 
year’s crop of bloom will be impaired. 


Fk iy b+ 
If you buy any of the beautiful new 
named varieties of iris for your gar- 
den, be sure to plant them where their 
growth will not be interfered with by 
some huge and husky long-established 
clump of the widely grown Jris ger- 
manica. People often do this and later 
complain that their iris novelties have 
“reverted” to the common kind. 
What has actually happened is that 
the extremely vigorous old inhabitant 
has crowded out the newcomer. 
Irises never revert. 
* + *k 
The gardener who is limited in his 
finances should study his garden and 
take the line of least resistance. 
Having found out what plants grow 
well in his garden naturally, he should 
specialize in these. If the soil is light 
and sandy he must not choose plants 
that crave water and nourishment, for 
to provide these costs money. Con- 
versely, if his soil is a stiff clay he 
must not try to grow plants that 
on'y do their best when supplied with 
leaf-mold and peat. 
k *k 
What to grow under eucalyptus 
trees is a problem to many California 
gardeners. One very satisfactory 
p'ant which thrives in their shade is 
the Po'yanthus primrose. It is not 
broken by the perpetually falling 
twigs of the eucalyptus and it seems 
to be able to get plenty of moisture 
from the surface soil, provided there is 
a rainfall of from twenty to twenty- 
five inches. In sections or seasons 
where it is less, winter watering will be 
necessary. 
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Contributed by 


Western Gardeners 


The gladiolus does not compete 
well with other growth, and should be 
kept free from weeds at all times. 
Never irrigate them until the first 
leaves appear above the surface of the 
soil, and then be quite prodigal. 


a *k 

It is often difficult to secure a good 
stand of grass on a slope or roll. When 
the slope is quite pronounced, and 
there is danger of washing, place bur- 
lap sacking over the roll after plant- 
ing, and leave it in position until the 
grass comes up. Then use only a fine 
spray until the roots become estab- 


lished. 


+ + +k 
Many of the fine perennials planted 
at will in the Eastern garden will do 
best if given shade or partial shade in 
the West. Some of these are foxglove, 
campanula, primula, fuchsia, aqui- 
legia, or columbine and agapanthus. 
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If you have less money than time or 


if you ardently desire certain bulbous 
plants now shut out of these United 
States by quarantine, remember that 
many bulbs can be rather easily 
raised from seed, best sown in flats. 
Freesias, sparaxis, Tritonia crocata, 
are examples of little bulbs which can 
be grown to flowering size in a year or 
two. Watsonias and gladioli hardly 
take more, but daffodils take from 
three to five years. 


+ + 


Directing a strong stream from the 
hose on ceanothus, primroses, heuch- 
eras and other plants visited by 
mealybugs will often serve to dis- 
courage and even to rout these active 
pests, which in obstinate cases have to 
be treated with some such specially 
prepared miscible oil. Letting prim- 
roses and heucheras get too dry in 
summer renders them specially sus- 
ceptible to mealybug. 


F a + 


The gorgeous coloring of the new 
giant Dahlia-flowered zinnia will fur- 
nish interest to the garden in driest 
midsummer. Gardeners around San 
Francisco Bay are often deterred 
from trying zinnias because of the 
cold summer weather. It is well to e- 
member that by setting out the plants 
under a wall which reflects the after- 
noon sun one can greatly increase 
their chances of getting their due 
allowance of heat and consequently 
thriving. 


sy sa +t 


Sweet peas will do their best in a 
deep seed bed, where the soil is open 
and friable, and is kept at a uniformly 
cool temperature. Deep rooting 
should be encouraged. After working 
up the soil to a depth of at least 
eighteen inches, and incorporating 
well decomposed stable manures, one 
should draw a furrow about six or 
seven inches deep, and sow the seed in 
it, first covering them with about an 
inch and a half or two inches of soil. 
Later, when the plants grow in height, 
the furrow can be completely filled in, 
thus insuring a good deep rooting. 
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e Secret of Happier Cooks 
and Better Cooking 


OOK with electricity ...ona Monarch Electric Range. 
That’s the secret, as thousands of women have already 
discovered. 

No wonder Monarch is the choice of the West! Long 
before the days of electric cooking . . . way back when 
your mother cooked with coal and wood, “Monarch” 
was a favored household name. 

Quite aside from your long standing preference for 
Monarch, you will like this electric Monarch for the re- 
markable convenience and economy of its ““Speed-Oven” 
and rapid heating top units. You will be delighted with 


G. A. LIESER, 1218 17th Ave., No., Seattle 


its beautiful appearance .. . its enameled body in white, 
or Nile-Green, or Sunshine-Yellow. 

If you need heat in the kitchen, you wil! appreciate its 
built-in kitchen heater, shown above, and offered in 
several models. 

The Monarch comes in many styles and sizes. Among 
them you will find one that seems to be made precisely 
for your needs. 

Would you like a booklet, showing them all in their 
true colors? If so, just write to the nearest address below. 
Ask for booklet No. 5. 


E. G. LUDWICK, 669 Fremont St., Portland 


GLENN L. BROWN, 730 E. 21st St., Oakland 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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ELECTRIC RANGE 

















EANS of lighting the camp 
is nearly as essential to the 
camper as means of cook- 
ing. To the autocamper 
the lighting problem is simplified; he 
needs only to lead an extension wire 
from a “live” connection on the in- 
strument board of the car to a lamp 
bulb in the tent. However, this 
method makes the camp lighting sys- 
tem dependent upon the presence of 
the car. Perhaps some members of the 
party may wish touse the car at night, 
then the lighting system is disrupted. 
It is much more sensible to provide 
independent lighting arrangements. 

A simple solution is to carry a 
small, auxiliary battery. The general 
adoption of “‘all electric” radios has 
thrown upon the market a vast num- 
ber of perfectly good storage batteries 
which can be bought “for a song,” as 
it were. These batteries are of too 
light construction to be rebuilt for 
automobile use, where the starting 


















riy Around the 
“e- Modern Camp Fire 


five Ideas About 
Camp Lighting 
By 


Dick Cole 


WHILE the electric light ofters 
many advantages as a camp 
light, undoubtedly the modern gaso- 
line lantern offers even more. Para- 
mount among its advantages are its 
brilliancy and portability. Its one 
disadvantage is the frequent break- 
age of mantles, particularly in tran- 
sit. But this can be almost entirely 
overcome if a little care and caution 
are exercised. (See cut at bottom of 
page.) 
The salient reason for untimely 
breakage is due to improperly fitted 








rag mantles. The neck of the mantle 
should be gathered evenly around the 
mantle support and tied very tightly. 
Otherwise, after the cotton threads 
have been burnt from the rag mantle, 
the resultant, fragile ash will be loose 
and shaky on the support and a frac- 
tured mantle soon results. See sketch. 

The ordinary asbestos cord in the 
hem of a mantle is not strong enough 
to permit tight tying. This can be 
remedied, however, by withdrawing 
the cord and interweaving with it a 
few strands of fine copper wire, such 
as are used in the electric cable to 
lighting fixtures in the house. This 
reinforced cord can be drawn very 
tightly. 

The permanent shape of the mantle 
is formed on its first lighting after be- 
ing fitted. The ideal mantle is nearly 
spherical in shape, and this can al- 


ways be had if there is a high pressure 


in the tank—or fount—at the time of 
lighting. Low pressure will produce 
a baggy mantle, which will not diffuse 
light evenly, and also is more easils 

































3. broken. 
TOP CONSTRUCTION SiMILAR TO Sa : 
etre “BOTTOM. PRAME ~ (Sce below) ] ANY autocampers bitterly com- 
‘2 2 plain of the abnormal breakage 
GARRYING CASE MADE OF PLY BOARD, Left of lantern mantles while in transit. 
a ee eee Showing Indeed, some find it necessary to fit 
‘nae how to new mantles every night before the 
FRAME = GIMILAR 70 MONEY: CONE PRANE- transport a lantern can be lighted. Such a con- 
COVERED WITH SHEET RUBBER, FITS a ae 
ee gasoline dition is wholly unnecessary. The 
lantern writer has carried a pair of gasoline 
pa jg edi in lanterns many thousands of miles— 
rough miles, too—with no more fre- 
47 quent replacement of mantles than 
— if, would be necessary if used on a 
"ALWAYS CARRY A GASOLINE LANTERN | > 
UPSIDE DOWN WHEN TRAVELING | A LOOSELY FITTED MANTLE A NOW MANTLE Wht ASSUME AND RETAIN 
' USUALLY BREAKS HERE DUE WLARLY SPHERICAL = fORM IF A HIGH PRESSURE 
70 CHAFING ON MANTLE HODES 4S WN THE FOUNT WHEN FIRST LIGHTED 
motor must be used, but they are en 
tirely serviceable as lighting batteries. 
A 6 volt, 5 plate battery is of small Right) 
bulk, and any auto electrician can von can 
mount it in acar so that it can be fda 
“charged” when the motor is running. P 
| mantles 
The mere use of a secondary battery is pn 
not a highly original suggestion. The 
| gasoline F 
cost and size of an auxiliary battery ~e raipeensiintbeeinn 
hitherto has been the ban. Now that 
a suitable battery can be bought so SEVERAL STRANDS OF Pint INSUFFICIENT PRESSURE Whi. FORM 
cheaply, It behoov es the camper to MeTERWOYEN THE A BACCY MANTLE WHICH Witt. BURN 
j PERMITS THE MANTLE YELLOWY AT THE TOP 
investigate the electric lighted lamp. [ 
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Never 
the same job 
mantle . o twice 











ind the © 
‘cath E Es, it’s the same man shaving on 
nantle, © different mornings; ten different 
e loose | conditions of water, temperature, and 
a frac. f nerves; ten different methods of lather- 
sketch. © & Ff : 

. '§ ing and stroking. 

in the | & & 

nough | : 2 

an be § But his Gillette Blade 
awing |) ~ 
h it a | meets all these chang- 
igo : ace ) ing conditions with 

© to é 

This | the same even temper 


very | 
antl ae So much dependable shaving comfort 
it. i has been honed and stropped into this 


er be 
early blade that eight out of ten American 
n al- | -* men have learned to expect—and get— 
aenre acomfortable shave even under the worst 
one ; i possible conditions. 
»duce : ; 
= To meet that expectation Gillette has 


iffuse 


asils 


developed and perfected some $12,000,- 
000 worth of new machines during the 
past ten years. They condition the Gil- 


com- 
lette Blade far more delicately and pre- 


kage 
nsit. | ‘ cisely than even the most skilful artisan 
o fit | , could sharpen a shaving edge. 
| the Conditions vary. But the Gillette 
The fi Blade is the one constant factor in your 
ie daily shave. Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
es— Boston, U. S. A. 
fre- 
han 
na 


Tue New Firry-Box. Fifty fresh double-edged 
Gillette Blades (10 packets of fives) in a colorful, 
useful gift chest. Five dollars at your dealer's. 
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Helpful Hints 
Auto Camping 








Get Your Copy 


BEFORE you take that touring 
or camping trip, read this com- 
lete auto camper’s guide prepared 
a Frank E. Brimmer, nationally- 
known outdoors man and writer. 


Tells how to get the utmost pleasure and 
benefit out of your trip—at the least expense, 


Tells what to take along. Gives ration 
lists, clothing and equipment lists, tools and 
extras for the car, tips on driving. 


Tells how to select camps, know good 
drinking water, light your camp, cook real | 
camp meals. 


Tells why the Coleman Camp Stove is the | 
finest, most convenient cooking outfit for the 
all-summer tourist, the two-week vacationist, 
or the week-end picnicker. 


It’s the finest book of its kind. 64 pages of 
helpfulideas on “the smooth way to rough it”’. 
Priced at 25 cents, and worth it, but we will 
send you a copy on receipt of 10 cents and the 
name of your sporting goods or hardware 
dealer. Mail coupon to the office nearest you. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
(Formerly The Coleman Lamp Company) 
Factory and General Offices: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, Los ANGELES 

Canadian Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


The Coleman 
Camp Stove 
acknowledged by 
outdoor experts 
as the finest 
camp stove 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 



















The Coleman Lamp Co. amping 

(nearest office) Dept.SU54 

Gentlemen: I enclose 10 cents. Send my copy of 
the Coieman Motor Campers Manual. 






! 


My N@mme.......0ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocece eocccce 
| 
Address ......cccrcccccccccccccccovcccccccccs ececccccces ft 
My Dealer's \ 
IME . cece re cere rere ee eee eee sees ese sees seeeee: e 
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| poultry farm or ranch. The secret is: 
carry the lantern upside down in a 
cushioned case. In the inverted posi- 
tion the fragile mantle is supported, 
not suspended, and is far less prone 
to break. 

A simply constructed carrying case 
is shown in the sketch. The box itself 
can be made of ply-board, fiber or 
sheet metal. Or the original shipping 
carton can be used temporarily. In 
the bottom of the box is placed a 
square frame, like a honeycomb 
frame, over which has been stretched 
and tacked a piece of rubber cut from 
a discarded inner tube. The hinged 
cover of the case should be about 3 
inches deep and covered with rubber 
similarly to the bottom frame. With 
the lantern cushioned between the 
rubber, breakage of mantles will te 
exceptional. 


OT only does a gasoline lantern 
provide brilliant light, but a sur- 
prising lot of heat as well. This fact 
often is not appreciated because the 
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TELESCOPIC SHIELD CUTS OFF ° BANDS “JONED WITH 
GCLARING LIONT WHEN LANTERN * “.. WSOLDERED LAP 
13 USED AS HEATER AT MOGHT 


JOIN 








turning off the lantern. A plain, sheet 
metal cylinder would serve the pur. 
pose, but it would have to be removed 
entirely when not in use and probably 
could not be found when wanted. 
The telescopic shield becomes a unit 
of the lantern and is always ready for 
instant use. 





GASOLINE lantern can be con- 

verted into a miniature cook 
stove for “light housekeeping in 
camp.” For warming the baby’s milk © 
or for making a cup of cocoa before 
“turning in,” the lantern will serve 
very well. 

Loosening a single nut on the top 
permits the removal of the whole 
dome assembly. This is then replaced 
with a wire frame as shown in the 
sketch. Ordinary fencing wire will do. 
It is best to make the frame in two 
pieces so that it can be carried in the 
lantern carrying case. 

In addition to the suggestions of- 
fered in this series of “tips,” the 
makers of gasoline lanterns lay down 
fundamental rules for lantern opera- 
tion which should be followed. Among 
the rules are: clean gas, clean gener- 
ator tip, ample pressure in the fount 
and thorough pre-heating of the gen- 
erator. They have omitted one very 
important caution, namely: do not 
attempt to use “ethyl” gas in a lan- 
tern or campstove. Without excep- 
tion, it can not be used. Don’t experi- 
ment! A word to the wise should be 
sufficient. 











Illustrating the lantern shield 


lantern is usually suspended in an ele- 
vated position. But if placed on the 
floor of a tent it will radiate very 
comfortable warmth. This is a highly 
desirable feature if there are small 
children to be put to bed in a cold 
tent. The glare of the light, however, 
may keep the “sand-man” away. 
This can be easily overcome by a tele- 
scopic, sheet metal shield around the 
lamp, similar to the collapsible drink- 
ing cup. This shield can be made ot 
common sheet tin and soldered joints 
are not necessary. 

This shield will be appreciated, too, 
by fishermen and hunters, who may 
wish to shut off the light without 
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AS SHOWN 
A-LAP CROSSWISE 











The lantern becomes a stove 


Editor’s Note: Thisis the second in a 
series of common sense camping arti- 
cles to appear in this magazine. Next 
month Dick Cole, the author, will 
pass on some kinks which will make 
motor camping easy as well as fun. 





IT’S AL GOOD IDEA~ 
to wait until the automobile is cool before washing it. The dingy appear- 
ance of many car hoods is caused by washing the car while the engine is hot. 
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Other Colleen Moore beauty 
aids are: Lip Stick, Rouge, Com- 
Wh j pact, Beauty Cream, Astringent, 
Perfume, Toilet Water, Talcum, 
Body Powder, Solid Perfume, 
Liquid Nail Polish and Re- 


mover,an d } “a n is h ing Crea m, 
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Mock Chicken Legs: Have pork and 
veal cut into 14-inch cubes 
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‘od The Kitchen 







































And 3 or 4 of each put on skewers, | 
alternating the two meats. 








Three hours before dinner time, 
roll the meat in beaten egg, 











Then in crushed corn flakes. Let 


stand about half an hour. 








This month, a special prize 
of $5 is offered for the best 
recipe featuring any kind of 
Western grown berries —- 
strawberries, raspberries, etc. 
The contest closes May 15th, 
and the prize-winning re- 
cipes will appear in the July 
issue. Address the Kitchen 
Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco. 





























These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
pasted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your recipe scrap book 


Mock Chicken Legs 


Have the meat man cut veal and pork steak into 14-inch cubes, allow- 
ing 3 or 4 of each for each person to be served, and put these cubes on 
skewers, alternating the veal and pork, having either 6 or 8 cubes of meat 
on each skewer, as you prefer. 

About 3 hours before dinner time, wipe the meat with a damp cloth, 
and roll each “drumstick”’in beaten egg to which 2 tablespoonfuls of water 
have been added, then in cornflakes which have been finely crushed with 
a rolling pin. (If you roll them on a piece of wax paper or kitchen parch- 
ment, you may then roll the meat in the crumbs right on the paper, thus 
saving the washing of one dish.) Let the meat stand about half an hour 
after crumbing; this causes the egg and crumbs to adhere better. 

Heat a generous amount of good fat in a heavy skillet or Dutch oven, 
and brown the drumsticks nicely in it, turning the meat carefully so that 
the pieces keep their shape. When browned on all sides, add a little hot 
water, cover the skillet tightly, and put into a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
to bake for 2 hours. When done, push the meat to one end of each skewer 
if you like, and decorate each with a paper frill. They look considerably 
like chicken legs but taste even better—Mrkrs. J. R. S., OwENsmMovutn, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Graham Cracker Roll 


1 pound of graham crackers (about 34 pound of marshmallows 
30 crackers) 114 cupfuls of walnut meats 
1 pound of dates Evaporated milk as needed 


Roll the crackers fine; stone the dates and cut them in small pieces; cut 
the marshmallows as fine as possible; chop the walnut meats. Mix all 
thoroughly together and add just enough evaporated milk to hold it 
together. Make into two loaves or rolls, wrap in wax paper, and chill 
overnight or longer. When ready to use, slice and serve with whipped 
cream.—Mrs. L. F., PorTLaAnD, OREGON. 


Best Ever Bacon 
Have a well-beaten egg in one plate, and finely crushed cracker crumbs 
in another. Have bacon sliced thin and cut the strips in two for easier 
handling. Dip each slice of bacon first in the egg, then in the cracker 
crumbs, and brown in hot fat in a skillet. Watch and turn carefully, as 
it burns easily. It is so crisp and delicious, however, that it is well worth 
the extra bother—Mrs. J. B. M., PorTerviL_e, CALIFORNIA. 


French Fried Onions 
Slice Spanish onions and separate the slices into rings. Let stand in 
milk several hours. Make a batter by beating together: 
2 egg yolks, beaten light 34 cupful of flour 
¥ cupful of milk V4 teaspoonful of salt 
Drain off the milk from the onions, dip them into the batter, and fry in 
deep, hot fat (390 degrees). Drain on paper, and serve piping hot.— 
C. C. W., Aner, Cotorapo. 


Red Cabbage, Spiced 


1 medium sized head of red cabbage 1 tablespoonful of fat 

2 tart apples A little water 

1 teaspoonful of caraway seeds About 3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
3 whole cloves Salt and pepper to taste 


Sugar to taste 
Cut the cabbage into shreds. Pare the apples, dice them small and add 
to the cabbage. Add the other ingredients and cook all together slowly 
until done (about half an hour). This is delicious served with roast pork 
or breaded pork chops.—E. B., San Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 
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The prizewinning recipes in the avocado recipe 
contest, which was announced in March, will be 
found on page 56 of this issue of the magazine 


Orange Spanish Cream 

2 egg yolks 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
14 cupful of cold water 

1 cupful of cream 


Y cupful of orange juice 

1 teaspoonful of grated orange rind 

1 tablespoonful of Jemon juice 

¥ cupful of sugar 

Mix together the orange juice and rind, the lemon juice and half the 
sugar in a double boiler. Beat the egg yolks with the remaining sugar, 
add to the orange juice mixture and cook over hot water, stirring until 
smooth and thickened. Add the gelatine which has been dissolved in the 
cold water, and remove from the fire. Fill the lower part of the double 
boiler with cold water and when the mixture has cooled somewhat, stir 
in the cupful of cream. Put some cracked ice into the lower part of the 
boiler, and beat the gelatine mixture with a cream whip until it begins 
to stiffen. Put into dishes or molds and let chill until serving time. Gar- 
nish with sections of orange or a bit of orange marmalade to serve. 
J. L. McC., Pasapena, CALIFORNIA. 


Easter Lilies 
Too late for Easter this year, but appropriate to serve any time in this 
land of calla lilies is this interesting dessert. Here is the recipe: 
1 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of flour 
4 eggs 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
Beat the whole eggs to a froth. Add the sugar, beating it in well, then 
beat in the flour which has been sifted with the baking powder. Drop by 
spoonfuls on a lightly oiled baking sheet, giving each little cake sufficient 
room that they may not run together. (Try one or two out in advance to 
see how much room they require.) Bake quickly (at 400 degrees) to a 
golden brown. Remove each one from the sheet with a spatula or hot- 
cake turner, and roll immediately into cones the shape of calla lilies, wrap- 
ping each one in wax paper while still warm, so that they will hold their 
shape when cold. To serve, fill with whipped cream and insert a long 
strip of yellow gum candy to form the tongue of the lily. These are very 
pretty and dainty to serve at an afternoon bridge party—Mrs. E. B. P., 
Cove, OrEGon. 


Our Favorite Sandwich 
Blend peanut butter with enough water to make it fluffy, then add raisins 
and spread in a thick layer between thin slices of bread —Mrs. C. H. W., 
BerKELEY, CaLiForNIA. 


Lunch Basket Cookies 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
1% teaspoonful of soda 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 cupful of finely chopped raisins 


¥ cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
1 egg, beaten 
¥g cupful of sour milk 
21% cupfuls of flour 
Cream the shortening and sugar, and add the well beaten egg and the 
milk. Sift the dry ingredients and add with the raisins to the first mix- 
ture. Roll out and cut, place on oiled pans and bake for 15 minutes in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees). This recipe makes 50 cookies. Frost with 
creamy chocolate icing, made as follows: 


Creamy Chocolate Icing 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


1) cupfuls of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of butter 


3 tablespoonfuls of ground chocolate 
¥ cupful of milk 
Cook sugar, chocolate, and milk together until a soft ball is formed 
when tested in cold water (234 degrees on the candy thermometer). Add 
butter and vanilla, and set aside to cool. Do not stir until it is entirely 
cold, then beat and stir with a wooden paddle until it becomes thin and 
creamy. The longer it is stirred the lighter and more creamy it becomes. 
Spread on the cool cookies—Mrs. M. W. N., RipcerieLp, WASHINGTON. 



















i) 
|/ Brown the meat in plenty of hot 
fat in a heavy skillet 


Matai 








| Then add a little water, cover, and 
put into the oven. 





Bake for about 2 hours at 350 de- 
grees (a slow oven). 














ae 5) 


Decorate the drumsticks with 
paper frills, and serve. 


= 
Will you share your favor- 
ite best recipes of all kinds 
with the other readers of 
Sunset, through the Kitchen 
Cabinet? This recipe ex- 
change is a regular depart- 
ment, and $1 is paid for 
every recipe published. Ad- 
dress the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco. 
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Mental Health Begins at Home 


than the father and more damaging 
if she is not a fit companion to them. 
The last I mean just as I said it. A 
mother is not a fit companion for her 
children if she is nervous, irritable, 
nagging, no matter how respectable 
she may be or how much she may 
love them. 

The mother as well as the business 
woman can improve her mental health 
if she will survey her job as a whole 
and concentrate upon the more im- 
portant points, never letting these 
suffer even though minor details must 
be ignored. 

Your own temperament will decide 
what these must be for your own 
home. The first suggestion I wrote 
was “to maintain a home of comfort 
and charm.” I changed this to “a 
housekeeping regime that will keep 
the family comfortable and healthy,” 
for I realize that some women have 
enough to do to maintain the physical 
well-being of their families, without 
providing charm as well. Let us com- 
promise, then, on comfort and health, 
with charm thrown in wherever pos- 
sible. In addition, the mother should 
be a pleasant and companionable 
wife; intelligent as a home executive 
arranging her work so that she can 
find time for the mental and affec- 
tional needs of her children. 

When any other part of her job, 
whether it is cooking or making beds 
or gardening or entertaining com- 
pany, threatens one of these three 
main things, it is to beware lest the 
foundations of family happiness be 
endangered. Above all she must keep 
in mind that the details of house- 
keeping should be a background for 
these three things, never an end in 
themselves. 


O attain the ideal we have set for 
the mother, she must be physically 
fit. That means she must have plenty 
of rest and not too many hard physi- 
cal tasks; she must plan her work 
carefully so as to conserve time and 
strength. Often it means that she 
should have more help than she does. 
She will need also to have the play 
spirit, so that she will be a pleasant, 
jolly companion to her husband and 
children. That will have an ironical 
sound, I know, to the woman buried 
under a mountain of work. Yet in- 
telligent management and a little 
extra help will turn the balance for 
most of us. 

For that tense feeling toward loved 
ones of which I spoke, there is no 
better antidote than an outside in- 
A club or two, some stimu- 
is almost a mental 


terest. 
lating contact, 
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health necessity for the housewife, 
as long as it is not carried too far. (It 
is carried too far when housekeeping 
and family are kept in a turmoil 
because of it.) 

A woman who has no children 
ought by all means to have some vital 
interest aside from husband and 
housekeeping. The woman _ with 
children will wish to study child 
psychology as an essential, and as 
many other things as she has time 


2, 


Love Builds a House 


Love builds a house, dear, 
And fills it with joy, 

Cosy and warm, 

Safe from all harm, 
And griefs that annoy; 

Love plants a garden 
Gay-colored as noon, 

Fragrant with clover, 

With sunshine brimmed over, 
And meadow lark’s tune. 


My heart's gone gardening 
To plant joy for you; 
Its blossoms of gladness 
Will banish all sadness 
And scent of the rue. 
My heart is building 
With comfort for beams, 
With garlands of laughter 
For each sturdy rafter, 
And windows of dreams. 
—Frances HALt. 


© 


for, thus broadening her horizon and 
increasing her value in her job. 

No home can be successful unless 
the children take their part, too. If 
the father and mother are slaves to 
the children, the family is in just as 
bad a way as if the positions were re- 
versed, and the children will suffer as 
much, though in a different way. 
Getting children to assume their 
share of family responsibility is one 
of the hardest problems before the 
American home today, I know, for 
science has taken away so many of 
the chores which used to fall to the 
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children. In the well managed home 
some tasks must always be reserved 
for them, no matter how numerous 
servants may be, and every child 
should learn as soon as possible to 
care for its own needs. 

But before this should be exacted, 
parents must see to it that there are 
arrangements which enable the chil- 
dren to care for themselves. Clothing 
that the small child can put on and 
take off, bathroom facilities, low 
hooks, cupboards for toys, all play a 
part in paving the way for an insis- 
tence that children dress and wash 
themselves, the first step toward re- 
sponsibility. This ideal should be 

maintained throughout childhood: 
first, ordering conditions so that chil- 
dren can help, then insisting on a 
reasonable amount of responsibility 
from them, for children should con- 
tribute to the home as well as take 
benefits from it. 


i praad we are ready to look at the 
family as a whole. When we have 
the individual members physically 
and mentally healthy, harmony and 
cooperation will follow inevitably. 
Each will find it a pleasure to carry 
his share of the burdens. And each, 
to stress an equally important point, 
will find it a pleasure to share in 
family play. 

The happy families are the ones 
that play together. I was in such a 
home not long ago and sat at table 
with the four grown children and the 
now elderly parents. There were 
family jokes which were embellished 
and added to. They sang as the hu- 
mor took them, father and mother 
keeping time with heads and feet to 
college songs whose words they did 
not know. One member told of a 
business problem, and all gave it 
their serious attention and proffered 
suggestions and advice, each as con- 
cerned as if it had been his own prob- 
lem. And this spirit of helpfulness, 
this pleasure in each other, this fel- 
lowship, are the outgrowth of years 
during which parents and children 
have played together. 

Finally, the mentally healthy fam- 
ily will be sound economically, 
whether the income be large or small. 
Finances have been found one of the 
most implacable foes of the family 
happiness, and the wise father and 
mother will escape this pitfall. 

No, I cannot agree that the family 
is doomed. I see it instead entering a 
period of usefulness and success such 
as it has never before enjoyed in 
history, in which every human life 
can develop beautifully and happily. 
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Five Best Avocado Recipes 


Prize-Winners in the March Contest 


February one, but every recipe was splendid, and most of the ideas 

submitted were quite new to the judges. Here are the chosen ones. 

The first prize of $5 is given to Mrs. Henry Cook, of Hollywood, 

California, for her recipe for Avocado Surprise. We can assure you that 

this is just as good as it sounds. You will see a photograph of this salad, 
both in the making and in the finished state, at the lower left. 


N® so many recipes were received in this contest as in the & 


Avocado Surprise 

Peel carefully a firm, ripe avocado. Cut in halves lengthwise, and 
remove the seed, being careful not to crush the flesh of the fruit. Fill the 
cavity in each half with any soft cheese (cottage, Neufchatel or pimento) 
mixed with finely chopped nuts, ripe olives, and chopped chives, using 
your own discretion as to quantities. (Two ounces of cheese, 3 nutmeats, 
2 ripe olives, and 1 tablespoonful of chives will suffice for 1 avocado). Put 
the halves together, wrap with wax paper to hold in place, and chill. 
When ready to serve cut in crosswise slices and serve on lettuce with 





Photographs, French dressing. am 
ag lig Avocado canape, or open-faced sandwich, submitted by Mrs. George 
—— A. Enos, of Morro Bay, California, is new and different. This recipe wins f 
a $1 prize, as do the others which follow. , s 
The calavo (California avocado) is , 


a fascinating fruit, inside and out Avocado Canape 

Kry slowly or broil thin slices of bacon until crisp but not brittle. 
Mix together %4 cupful of avocado meat, % cupful of finely chopped : 
American full cream cheese, % teaspoonful of salt, and pepper to taste. y 
Put thin slices of day-old bread into the oven, near the top, until thor- 
oughly hot but not toasted. On each slice of bread place 2 slices of bacon, 
and over the bacon spread the avocado-cheese mixture. Place under a 
low broiling flame until the cheese is melted and the edges of the bread 
toasted. Serve at once, with a raw vegetable salad, or a tomato and 
lettuce salad with chopped celery added. No butter is required for these. 

Mrs. W. H. Stone, of Glendora, sends a recipe for cocktail. t 


a 
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Avocado and Celery Cocktail 
2 avocados, peeled and cut in small 14 cupful of chili sauce q 
cubes A cupful of whipped cream 
'4 eupful of celery, diced small 2 tablespoonfuls of catsup 
14 cupful of mayonnaise 1 tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar 
Combine the avocados and celery, and add to the other ingredients 
which have been blended together. Chill and serve in cocktail glasses 
set in a bed of cracked ice. 
Mrs. John Tansey, also of Hollywood (where there are groves and 
groves of this fruit) sends a recipe for a decidedly new dish. 


——- 
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PORTS 





Newcomers to the west always ask Avocado Souffle Py 
how the avocado is produced. It > 7. : ‘ ? ae é 
grows on trees Put the meat of 1 ripe avocado through a sieve. Beat the whites of 3 


eggs to a very stiff froth; add % cupful of sugar and the avocado pulp, 

and mix thoroughly. Put into a lightly buttered baking dish, and bake 

nee in a moderate oven (350 degrees), preferably setting the baking dish in a 
Ralph Young shallow pan of boiling water, for about 15 minutes, or until firm. This is 
Studios a perfectly gorgeous dish when baked in individual glass custard cups. 
A few slices of ripe olives or a sprinkle of grated egg yolk can be added 
before serving to give a more festive touch. Also, if wished, a few drops of 
lemon juice may be added to the mixture before baking. Turn out and 
serve at once. : 
Mrs. Stelle Morris, of Carmel, suggests calavos stuffed with crabmeat 4 
an ideal way of presenting crab cocktail or salad to your guests. 


SIRO 





Calavos Stuffed with Crabmeat 
Peel and pit calavos, preparing as many halves as there are persons to 
be served. Pick over and flake either fresh or canned crabmeat, and mix 
with Thousand Island dressing made by blending mayonnaise and chili 
sauce in equal parts. Place each calavo half on a lettuce leaf on a salad 
plate, and fill centers heaping up with crabmeat. This is delicious served 


Avocado Surprise salad is in truth as a main dish for a luncheon, chilled, on a plate with creamed new po- 
a prize way of serving this deli- . : 
cious fruit tatoes, and accompanied by hot rolls.—The Fditors. 
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The majority of physicians now advise the daily 
use of a good iodized salt to protect children 
from simple goiter. Your own doctor probably 
will tell you that there is no safer or more cer- 
tain means of preventing this frequent cause of 
irritability, lack of vigor, loss of appetite, and 


backwardness at school. 


Physicians favor Morton’s Iodized Salt because 
they know that, as a product of this 80-year-old 
company, it is accurately mixed. As simple 
goiter is exceedingly prevalent, threatening 2 
children out of 3, you owe it to your youngsters 
to begin using this salt on the table and in cook- 
ing immediately! It looks no different, tastes 
no different, costs no more. 


Morton Salt Company, Chicago 
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WHEN IT RAINS 
IT POURS 
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Will You Make 
This Free Test? 


Here is an amazing new chance for big money! 
A simple but startling ten-second demon- 
stration now brings you one or more sales in 
every home. Now, $4 to $7 an hour is easy 
anywhere! Just send for details of my FREE 
OFFER shown below and get set to test the 
fastest, dizziest profit makers of your life. 


See for Yourself Why 
$75 to $150 A Week 
Is Easy Anywhere 


EN, there are no “strings” to this offer. All I ask 

is that you make your own test of this opportunity 
at my risk. This is something absolutely novel and unique. 
It’s a new kind of can opener that is radically different. 
Needed in every home. Patented, so there is no compe- 
tition! No wonder the dollars simply roll in for Speedo 
representatives everywhere. 

New $1,000,000 Can Opener 
This almost magical little device — so small that you 

can easily slip it into your coat pocket — ends forever all 
the stabbing and hacking, all the 
danger and bother of old-style can 
openers! It holds the can—opens 
it—flips the top so you can grab 
it—and gives you back the can ina 
couple of seconds with the entire 
top completely cut out—not off 
slick as a whistle! 





Women all hate the old-style 
can opener. They know how dan- 
gerous and troublesome it is. Im- 
agine, then, how they welcome this 
startling new method—this auto- 
matic way of doing their most dis- 
tasteful kitchen task! 


SELLS ON SIGHT 


Now you can sell an article that 

people are anxious to buy. Pros- 
pects are all about you wherever 
you go. And men, here’s the best 
part of it. We have worked out a 
complete, sure-fire demonstration 
for you that just simply “knocks 
all of them cold.’ It opens every 
door for you instantly—closes sales 
in 10 seconds by the clock—and 
gives you 4 orders out of every five 
calls! 

NO COST OR OBLIGATION 

There is not space in this short message to go into all 
the sensational details of this new money maker. But I 
know that every wide-awake, ambitious man will see the 
possibilities instantly. So I now offer you the opportunity 
to test your profits absolutely without cost or obligation. 
Territories are closing fast. So take me up on this free Trial 
Offer today—get the facts about $75 to $150 a week. Mail 
the coupon at once. 


CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO. 


LCept. E-2352, 4500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
‘Established over 20 years 





$265 IN A WEEK 
“Here is my record 
for first 30 days with 
Speedo: 
June 13, 60 Speedos; 
June 20, 84 Speedos; 
June 30, 192 Speedos; 
July 6, 288 Speedos. 

Speedo sells to 9 
out of 10 prospects!” 
M. Ornoff, Va. 
14 Orders in 2 Hrs. 
“T now realize that 
Speedo is the best 
ever — sold 14 orders 
in 2 hours at Grand 
Canyon!” 
J. J. Corwin, Ariz. 
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CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO., Dept. E-2352 I 
4500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo. : 
Rush me details of your Free Test Offer. This does i 
not obligate me in any way. 1 
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BMD 5 0..cseadteashoree pam oh ue State. 
(.) Check here if interested only in one for your home: 
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| by setting the pan 
in a bed of crushed 
| ice or a large pan 
of ice water. When set, dissolve 
the other package of gelatine in 2 
cupfuls of boiling water, tint it with 
| vegetable coloring if desired, and 
| pour over the first to form a second 
| layer. Chill, and cut in any desired 
| shapes to serve on lettuce leaves as 


| individual salads. The second pack- 


| age of gelatine makes a clear, bright 
layer surmounting the first of cheese 
and pineapple. This lends itself well 
to tinting for yellow, pale green or 
pink color schemes. 

Peaches, the luscious melba halves, 
| also combine beautifully with cottage 
| cheese. In.a lettuce leaf bed one half 

rests, seed cavity up. This is filled 
with the cheese, and a second half of 
peach put on top, cavity side down. 
| A spoonful of stiff mayonnaise and an 
unbroken half of walnut completes 
the salad. 
Cottage cheese balls of varying sizes 
may be made to fill pears, apricots 
and peaches for salads. The cheese is, 
of course, too moist to form balls 
with butter paddles as the stiffer 
cheeses are handled. For the cot- 
tage cheese, a small square of cheese 
cloth is brought i into play. The right 
amount of cheese is put in the center 
_of the square, corners are brought 
together, and the ball is twisted: A 
few drops of moisture are thus 
pressed out, and the cheese ball may 
be lifted to its resting place. These 
balls, made about the size of golf 
balls, will lend a suggestion of the 
game when the foursome dines. 

Canned as well as fresh apricots 

may be used in 


Apricot Cheese Favorite 


On a lettuce leaf lined plate, al- 
ternate apricot halves with sliced 
bananas about a mound of cottage 
cheese. Add whipped cream or 
chopped marshmallows to fruit salad 
dressing and pile lightly on top. 
Garnish with walnut meats. 


Not only with fruits, but vege- 
tables, too, cottage cheese is com- 
panionable. One popular tea room 


| serves a delicious raw vegetable lun- 
| cheon salad. Each one of half a dozen 
small lettuce leaf cups, nicely ar- 








(Continued from Page 40) 
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to serve cod liver oil mixtures in paper 
drinking cups. 
spoons to wash. 
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| Cottage Cheese Today 


ranged in a soup plate, 
holds oneof the ingredi- 
ents. Grass-like shred- 
ded raw spinach, finely chopped carrot, 
celery, cucumber and tomato, with 
green pepper rings for garnish, make 
up the vegetable list, and in the cen- 
ter cup is a large spoonful of cottage 
cheese. Add crisp hot biscuits and 
tea or coffee, and an ideal summer 
luncheon is ready. 

A midsummer salad offers another 
delightful combination. 


Tomato Cheese Special 


Scald and peel medium-sized to- 
matoes and cut in thick slices. Season 
cottage cheese with salt and pepper 
and lightly mix in ras nuts and 
minced green pepper. Place the to- 
mato on a bed o wien and cover 
with a tablespoonful of the cheese 
mixture. Over this place another 
slice of tomato and garnish with 
more cheese and mayonnaise. Finish 
off the salad by arranging 4 cooked 
asparagus tips upright against the 
sides of the tomato. 

Not to be forgotten is cottage 
cheese pie. Those who have made its 
acquaintance know it to be a queen 
among pies, and those who have not 
may only be urged to try it soon. 


Cottage Cheese Pie 


1\%cupfulsofsmooth 2 eggs, well beaten 
cottage cheese 

1 cupful of finely 
chopped raisins 

14 cupful of honey 


1 lemon, juice and 
grated rind 


4 cupful of cream 


Put the cheese through a sieve or 
ricer, and mix well with the rest of 
the ingredients. Have one large pie 
pan or six individual ones lined with 
pie paste. Pour in the filling, and 
bake as a custard pie, a few minutes 
in a hot oven (450 degrees), then re- 
duce oven heat to a very moderate 
temperature (325 degrees) until the 
filling is set. 

Not only on the tables of grown- 
ups, but in formulas for infant feed- 
ing, cottage cheese is taking its place. 
And why not? The controlled bac- 
terial action that has taken place is 
very similar to the natural coagula- 
tion of milk in digestion. Some of the 
work has thus been done for the tiny 
tot who may not be able to do it for 
himself. 


IDEA~ 


There are then no oily 
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The Electric Cooker | 





(Continued from page 47) 


late, cooking so desirable for the less expen- ‘ 
redi- sive cuts of meat. 

ired- In general, to use the cooker effec- e : n 
—. tively, it should be preheated 20 to 30 







































minutes and left on full heat for about 

nake an equal time to sear a roast or fowl, L, 
= and then reduced to low heat to de- t e 
0. velop flavor and tenderness through 
aad long slow cookery, allowirg 20 to 30 
— minutes to the pound for the prime 66 * 99 
h cuts. For braising and pot roasting W e e t j xte e n 
sl an hour per pound on low heat is most | 

satisfactory. Roasts and fowl are 

cooked without water. It is well to 


to- add a tablespoonful or two of fat. 

son For baking, preheating is again | sta n d Ss 

per necessary. It will require 20 to 25 

und minutes to obtain the 500 degrees of | 

to- heat necessary for biscuits and pie A e 

ver shells. Slightly under that time will | Z t i AY 

ese heat the cooker sufficiently to bake | Z, 

her pies, apples or potatoes about 450 de- | A 

ith grees on full heat most of the time. | 

ish |. For loaf cakes or ginger bread 15 min- fa Cc t a a | 


_ 


ed utes on “high” heat will bring 350 to | 
he 375 degrees,the temperature of a mod- 


Sis 






erate oven. The cooker will bake just 


ge | as well if placed on its side. In this | 

its W ay shallow acin cake pans and Send for the famous “‘Sweet 
en muimn tins wi € in. ‘ . n’”’ packet of reci sif 
ot Advantage may be taken of this | Sixteen" p _ 


principle by those who would picnic | 
on a hot lunch. The food may be 
placed in the cooker, the current 


2 you have not done so al- 
ready. (It’s free!) Women 
all over the West have 


en turned on, and while the breakfast . h 

1d dishes are being washed, the food be- written to say Bow 
comes thoroughly heated and will pleased they are with it. ¢ Behind its popularity stands 

m cook on stored heat three or four hours this fact—Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate is chocolate 


while you journey on. Vegetables, 





preheat the cooker on “high”’ for | 
about 15 minutes. Then put in a grocer. ¢ P.S. Write, now, for the “Sweet Sixteen” 


: handful of shelled clean corn. Turn | packet! It’s free. Address your request to D. Ghirardelli 


the cooker on its side with the ter- | : a + ‘ 
minal up. Gently roll the cooker back | Co.. 910 North Point Street. San Francisco, California. 


and forth. From time to time take | 
off the cover to see how the popping | 9 
progresses. Turn out, add butter and | GH 4 RARDE LLi & 
salt. | 

If you are popping a quantity of | GROUN,N D 


corn, alternate between high and low | 
heats so that the cooker won’t get too | CHOCOLA i 


hot. That is, first pop the corn with 


” Pao : , ie ‘ 
, baked beans, soups, fricasseed meats, in its most convenient form one kind of chocolate for 
: pot roasts or a manly mulligan lend alluses! Itis this fact that makes chocolate recipes 
h themselves well to this type of cookery. | easier with Ghirardelli’s—that insures delicious flavor 
1 O . . | in your every chocolate dish—that makes the “Sweet 
“ ) { ‘O pop corn nicely in the cooker, | : es fi 

| Sixteen”’ packet so popular. Say “‘Gear-ar-delly”’ to your 







the current on high and next time on | . - 
low. With some types of cookers, a beverages - 

} corn popper cover with a little bent desserts: + - 

| rod which may be turned, stirs th a neo 
od which may be turned, stirs the of checelafe. 
corn without the rolling motion. 

To keep the cooker clean, hot soap | 
suds reduce to a minimum the need of ys nit 
elbow power. An aluminum cleaner ING 

| will take off the stain. Cider vinegar | SAY GEAR -¢ AR -DELLY 

boiled in the cooker or the utensils | 


also acts as an effective cleaner. An | 
ordinary silver or metal polish will 
keen the nickel shining and bright. 
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DIRTY | 


clothes yesterday— 


wash-~day today — 





WHITE 


clo th es tomorrow — 


MELO was used to soften the 
water, the hard city water, in 
which those clothes were washed. 
Without Melo, hard water com- 
bines with soap and makes scum. 
The scum collects dirt. The dirt 
gets in the fabric. And that’s why 
clothes washed in hard water, 
without Melo, are gray, instead 
of white. 

Water softened with Melo is 
a wonderful cleaner, with or with- 
out soap. No scum forms. No 
dirty ring around the washtubs. 
No grimy clothes. 

As a dishwasher, Melo is re- 
markable. One tablespoonful cuts 
grease, saves hands, and makes 
the dishes sparkle. Two table- 
spoonfuls in the bathtub prevent 
the dirty ring from forming. Melo 
inakes soap much more effective 
and saves from % to % the 
amount ordinarily used. 

Melo costs only 10 cents. Buy 
3 cans. Keep one in the kitchen, 
one in the laundry and one in the 
bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 




















The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 
will make the water in your city as soft 


as rain water. 
Yi 

ae ae 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
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S. Pat. Off. 


gO 
WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 


IS AREMARKABLE CLEANER 
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— he 
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Reg. U. 










Send 10 cents 
for a full-size package of @>- 
Melo 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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By Jean 


OME of us are inclined to ex- 
cuse ourselves rather glibly in 
this matter of good looks. If 
we are keeping house we say, 
“Now if I had nothing to do but work 
down town during the day, and could 
go home at night and rest, and take a 
bath before dinner, and give my self a 
good beauty treatment before going 
to bed, I would look just fine all the 
time. I would keep my nails looking 
well cared for, and my hair always cut 
when it should be, and have finger 
waves regularly, and ” and so on. 
If we are working in an office, we 
say, “Oh, how I envy these girls who 
stay at home, and can really take care 
of their looks! They can actually lie 
down and take a nap if they are ter- 
ribly tired, and they can clean up for 
the afternoon and look so fresh and 
pretty, and they have time to send 
their clothes to the cleaners, and take 
care of their nails and ”’ and so on. 
If we are teaching school, we envy 
both the other classes. So it goes. 
Probably the answer is that we are, 
after all, giving excuses rather than 
reasons for our neglect of everyday 
beauty. We go along carelessly until, 








'at the most inopportune time always, 
/an out-of-town friend unexpectedly 
| telephones and asks us to meet her for 
| tea in a smart hotel, or an immediate 


business trip looms up and catches us 
in need of a haircut and other things 
too numerous to mention. 

I won’t say any more about the 
business girl now, however, but will 
[leave her problems for consideration 
later, and talk to the home-keeping 
woman this time. Not that every- 


thing can be said on that subject in 


one short article, either, but at least 
we can talk about the fundamentals of 
good looks for her. 

It is not easy to keep well-groomed 
always, when there are so many, 
many things demanding to be done at 
every hour of the day. 


is possible actually to eliminate a few 
of the details that clutter up our time 
and our minds, and that tire our backs 
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or Every Day 


Sometimes it ° 
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and feet and put wrinkles in our fore 
heads. Sometimes it is not possible; 
but as a first aid to beauty I would 
recommend the development of a 
calm, well-poised attitude of mind. 
One simply cannot look calm and 
lovely and unruffed when her mind 
is “upset” by the annoyances of 
every-day life. 

Next, I should advise the careful 
planning and gathering together of 
the various applications that fit one’s 
own particular needs. I know one 
busy young mother who has solved 
this problem exceptionally well, for 
she accomplishes a great deal evers 
day, and yet she always looks fresh 
and smart, both at work and at play. 
Her secret, she says, is simply that 
she plans the care of her personal ap 
pearance as thoughtfully as she plans 
her meals. 


ER chief aid is a good-sized box, 

neatly hinged and fitted with a 
clasp, which a clever friend decorated 
for her, lacquering the box a soft tur- 
quoise blue inside and out, and past- 
ing large and small gold stars (the 
kind that teachers give for perfect 
spelling lessons) at random over the 
surface. The inside is divided into 
four compartments: one which just 
holds her comb and brush; one ex- 
actly the right size to hold a good sup- 
ply of the soft little cleansing tissues 
without rumpling them untidily; one 
just right for her manicure kit, buffer 
and all; and a large compartment 
which holds several jars and bottles, 
boxes and tubes without crowding 
and jumbling them together. This 
little kit stands on a low dressing 
table in her bedroom, where it is in- 
vitingly convenient for her use. 

Can you imagine the fun she finds 
in stopping for a three-minute mani- 
cure after washing the dishes, and in 
brushing her black hair to glistening 
smoothness and applying just the 
right amount of orange-red rouge and 
creamy face powder after her cold 
shower in the morning, before she 
slips into a crisp little print frock and 
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Theres just © 
gue royal road - 
to Hair Beauty... 





Georcia O. GeorcE 
Originator and inventor of 
“Hair-A-Gain” Scalp and 
Hair Shampoo to banish 
Adult Cradle Crust. 
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— a scalp kept clear and free 
from Adult Cradle Crust! 


Piss the tonics in the world, all the sham- 
poos, soaps and so-called treatments ever ex- 
ploited will never bring back one additional 
strand to thinning hair or restore one iota of 
natural lustre to fading locks — 


Unless the underlying cause of these disfiguring 
conditions is first removed. 


And this cause is now known to be Adult 
Cradle Crust. This is a gummy waste sub- 
stance exuded through the pores of the scalp 
that hardens and forms a deeply entrenched, 
many-layered crust that smothers the pores 
and literally chokes the hair to death. Lose 
no time — get rid of it! 


Ordinary soaps and shampoos will not dislodge this firmly anchored crust. 
A special, scientific method must be used. And this is just what “ Hair-A-Gain” 
is —a simple, over-night method discovered by Georgia O. George, the 
nationally-known lecturer and authority on the scalp and hair to dissolve 


and banish Adult Cradle Crust thoroughly and effectively. 


If you would know a new, tingling sensation of absolute cleanliness and 
healthy vitality in scalp and hair, try “Hair-A-Gain. 
Go to sleep. Wash it out in the morning. Then wait five days. You can 
actually see results in that time. “Hair-A-Gain” is obtainable wherever 


FOR SCALP CLEANLINESS % 


toilet goods are sold. 
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Apply it tonight. 


AMPOO FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Copyrighted 1929, Georgia O. George, Inc. 
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ovely Y ~ 
COMPLEXION 
that nothing 


will remove 
pS peta you like a lovely skin? A 


complexion that won’t come off—a 
radiant color all your own? Then give your 
system the little calcium wafer that it needs 
—and note the immediate improvement. 
Five days will transform a muddy, 
blotchy, sallow complexion. From the very 
first day, you willseeand feel thedifference. 
Tiny, gentle, Calcium Wafers quickly rid 
the system of all the impurities and poison- 
ous wastes that cause pimples, acne, 
blotches and other skin blemishes. A week- 
end’s use will work a wondrous change. 
Bright, sparkling eyes! Clear, satin-smooth 
skin freefrom faults! Nails and hair alive and 
glossy with sound growth! And a warm flush of 
natural colorradiatingfrom within—trefreshingly 
lovely color that no rouge can imitate, and noth- 
ing can remove! Try this weekeend test at our 


expense. 
r= FULL BOX FREE --;; 
i 
@ Enough for full test—ample to prove the startling § 
ff value to you of Stuart's Calcium Wafers —will be sent t 
§ you, if you mail this coupon to the Stuart Co. : 
g Pept. C135, Marshall, Mich. t 
- ME e.c sa i beta hiss eet aie ties en eerste . - 
t ROE ers ean ees *. 
] 1 
8 Town. | 


At All Drug Stores: 10c or 60c sizes 
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: Setting-Up Exercises 










for Your FACE— 


LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 
REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN 


Kathryn Murray's 5 Minute-a-Day Facial Exe: 


cises, by strengthening flabby, drooping mu- 
cles, quickly banish crow’'s teet, double chin 
sagging cheeks, sallow complexion, et« 


and restore in a safe, natural way the 





bloom and animation of youth. No mas 
ge— no lotions—no straps—no skill re 
quired. Results guaranteed. 15 years of 
successful use. Book /ree/ Mailed i: 

= plain envelope. Write today! 


| = KATHRYN MURRAY 
= Suite 574, 5So. Wabash Ave., Chieago 


Mercolized Wax 


Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almostinvisible Particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years_younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 
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goes into the kitchen to get breakfast? | 
| I am sure that this young housekeeper | 
| meets the day’s trials with greater 
equanimity because she is secure in 
| the knowledge that she looks well; 
and I am equally sure that she looks 
| well because she is calm and un- 
| ruffled. The two form an interesting 
little circle of cause and effect, you 
see. 


N addition to the contents of her 

magic beauty box, this intelligent 
person makes use of a number of 
beauty aids which are usually classed 
prosaically as “home equipment.” 
Did you ever consider that a mop may 
be an aid to beauty? It certainly may, 
provided that it has an attachment 
enabling one to wring it dry without 
touching her hands to the water. 
(Don’t tell me you can’t get the floor 
clean with a mop! You can, particu- 
larly if you have a linoleum-covered 
floor, and if you use clean suds, and 
if you exercise the same care in apply- 
ing the mop that you do in applying 
a wet cloth by hand. One needs a 
sense of proportion in housekeeping— 
and a sense of proportion says that it 
is better to use a self-wringing mop 
for the sake of the beauty of one’s 
hands than to get down on hands and 
knees and spoil one’s finger nails and 
coarsen one’s hands for the sake of 
the supposedly greater beauty of the 
kitchen floor.) 

There are dozens of such aids to 
beauty available at very small cost. 
Why get down on hands and knees to 
apply floor wax when the work can be 
nicely taken care of by means of the 
new waxers, which first apply the wax 
evenly and lightly, then by a simple 
change are converted into polishers? 
And why, ever, scrub heavy linens 
and the like on a board when the com- 
mercial laundry or the electric wash- 
ing machine will do the hard, beauty- 
destroying work for you, to the benefit 
of the looks of the linens, I might say. 
As for dishwashing, by all means use 
mild soap flakes or bar soap, rather 
than ruin your hands with harsh, 
coarse varieties. 

I could go on indefinitely in this 
vein, but enough for the present. 
Remember that in the matter of good 
looks, as in health, prevention of 
faults is more important than cure. 
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whem eyes 


burm 


When exposure to sun, wind 
and dust makes your eyes 
bloodshot and causes a burn- 
ing sensation, use Murine. A 
few drops of this harmless 
lotion speedily ends the burn- 
ing feeling and clears up the 
bloodshot condition. Try it! 
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Your Skin 

Young! Marcelle 

Face Powder and Cream 

will bring you glowing beauty 

as they have to millions of women 

for over 50 years. Of finest quality—Mar- 
celle Complexion Requisites are always sold 
to you with a money-back guarantee. Try them. 


Cc. W. BEGGS SONS & CO. 
Marcelle Laboratories Chicago 


Nercetle, 


Complexion Requisites 








Mee es se 
-~\ Beauties 





: Have Used It 
for 40 Years! 


Allthis time KREMOLA Face Cream has been the most 


cherished uty secret of thousands of women— proving 
its wonderful power to beautify and ‘“‘youthify’’ the skin. 
The woman who is young and beautiful should haveit;and 
she who is past her 
prime musi getits 
marvelous help in 
fone ey Semen, 

Makes the Smoothing lines an 
. : whiteni the skin. 
Skin Beautifs ul Because of the cura- 
tive, purifying qualities Kremolais remarkably effectivein 
Eczema and other skin troubles. At your dealer’s, or sent 
postpaid by mail. Large package $1.25. Writeforfree book. 


FREE Beauty py ee Rony Co. 
Book mas 








to place the opening of the 
bird house to the east. Birds 
dislike the intense sun from 
the south and west and the 
chilling breezes from the north 

















| soothing, healing pads. Safe! 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 


Mt all drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
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HE College Women’s Club 
of Berkeley has for the past 
three years held a flower 
show of merit. This year 
the Berkeley Show, which will be held 
April 19 to 24, is expanding as to 
name, space and quality of exhibits. 

If an exhibit is worth looking at 
once, it is worthy of preservation for 
all ttme. With this thought in mind, 
the promoters of the Alameda County 
Flower Show have determined to 
make the 1929 exhibit a permanent 
one. A whole block almost in the 
center of Berkeley is to be used and 
eventually turned over to the city for 
a park and a place for future flower 
shows. Aside from the leveling and 
fencing of the square, the beautifying 
will all be taken care of by the exhib- 
itors. 

The grounds are now in the hands 
of landscape designers who are laying 
off the plots in artistic style. When 
the design is complete a “better gar- 
den” will be the result. A rose-cov- 
ered pergola with brightly laid step- 
ping-stone paths will lead to various 
parts of a flower designed whole. The 
use of rock in combination with iris 
will border the paths and produce a 
natural beauty of grouping. Every 
turn will entice one to a_ perfect 
setting. 

The nurseries are, as usual, on their 
tiptoes to get started. 

One special feature at this exhibit 
will be made of roses growing outside. 
Not only will they be shown as an in- 
dividual rose for exhibition purposes 
but an especial grouping for artistic 
garden effects will be found. There 
will be all the newest varieties, with 
a careful showing of adaptability to 
climatic conditions, as to resistance to 
mildew, black rot, aphis and other 
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Getting Ready for 
the Alameda County 


Flower Show 


diseases. The exhibit of roses will be 
most educational as well as beautiful. 

This year the committee is offering 
prizes for the best wild flower display, 
suitable for the home garden. Space 
has been assigned to Mrs. Helen Saul 
and if no one else comes in, the public 
is assured of a most interesting, har- 
monious grouping of wild growing 
things: pink azaleas, white dogwood, 
yellow erythroniums and blue brodi- 
aea, all blending pertectly and grow- 
ing from a woodsy water-flowing ra- 
vine out over a_ green, flowered 
meadow. 

Best perennial borders, in actual 
positions of growing, will edge best 
grass plots and flank best plantings of 
unusual shrubs. Who will do this 
work is not yet decided, but space 
has been bespoken by several well 
known growers. Rock gardens will 
also be prominent displays. 

A Japanese tea-house with its ac- 
companying display of oriental iris, 
plants and shrubs is a little farther 
along than just a dream. 


N addition to the permanent dis- 

play, will be that put on in a tent 
witha floor space of 20,000square feet. 
In this tent will be the displays of the 
various garden clubs of Alameda 
County, of which there are twenty or 
thirty. The committee does not intend 
to let one escape. Already Berkeley 
has promised four, Oakland five, 
Piedmont one, and San Leandro two. 
This covered space will also house 
noteworthy exhibits. Here will be 
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With Western Garden Clubs 


found the Stanley Dollar display as 
well as the exhibits from other beauti- 
ful estates. Special surprises from 
eastern and southern cities may be 
looked for here, also. The American 
Rose Society exhibit, a table of rare 
taste in beauty of form, color and 
leaf texture, will be in the tent as 
will be the table of roses displayed 
by amateurs. Much space and atten- 
tion will be given to the wild flower 
exhibit. This comprises a collection 
from every county in California, clas- 
sified and named by U. C. students 
under Professor Mason of the Botany 
Department and arranged by Mrs. 
L. E. Blockman. This work has been 
carried on by Mrs. Blockman for six 
years and has attained state wide at- 
tention; its educational value cannot 
be overestimated. Mrs. Blockman is 
also planning an effective outdoor 
exhibit of native ferns which will 
contain every species found in Cal- 
fornia. 

Thus far the Alameda County 
Flower Show is in the process of get- 
ting ready and is only very much a 
living fact in the mind of the director 
or on the landscape artist’s beautifully 
drawn plans; but so great is the faith 
of its friends, prizes are being offered 
for every group of exhibits. The com- 
mittee has decided to divide these 
into Classes A, B, C, with Groups I, 
II, II, or more, to each. Class A is 
to take in those who sell; Class B, 
garden clubs, and Class C, amateurs. 
If found necessary, another class may 
be added. The sweepstake prize, the 
H. Morton and Sons’ cup for the 
most outstanding exhibit, will go to 
the best exhibit put on by an exhibitor 
in Class A. 

On Friday, April 19, in the evening, 
the show will be ready —Emity Trumin 
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Bulletins 
for Gardeners 
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SEEDS from the North 








packages to insure their 





























are sealed in trademarked ° HE following bulletins may be a 
the Rainbow Flower bp saan by writing the Depart- | 


fi 








freshness, preserve their Do you know its true beauty? ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
purty, safeguar:| their All that is necessary to learn the charm of this orchid- ee Order by number and name and ee 
ereite. snd ante like flower is to send us your nane—a post card will 1) send necessary amount; but do not 
their identification easy. do—and you will receive our citalog, which describes d If . : A 
and illustrates hundreds of these exquisite flowers. sen stamps. no price 1S given, 
Any packet found " METAS ar OS bulletins are free. 
unsatisfactory will Or, better still, visit our gardens yourself. e iris 2 
Sniaiaintd ive Oe will be good bloom till late May. Home Bulletin (1406 F)—Garden 
d Irises 
you can have your a ; ; 
money back. CARL SALBACH Home Bulletin (1547 F)—Rose Dis- 
9 Sole Introducer of the Mohr-Mitchell Irises eases. 
j{LLY’s PACKET SEEDS 645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. Home Bulletin (1311 F)—Chrysan- : 
themums. 2 
are sold by over 500 enthusiastic ae =< |Home Bulletin (750 F)—Roses. 
western dealers |Home Bulletin (1370 F)—Dahlias. 
‘ 5 d 10 Farmers’ Bulletin (760)—How to At- 
eT . GROW 


They are proud to recommend them as the best. 


Send for free catalog listing special “collection offers 
MORCROP Fertilizers, CREBENT Lawn Seed and many 
other items. 

CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 
Established 1885 SEATTLE, WASH. | 
| 


Send today for our beautiful new illus 
trated Iris Booklet describing 500 new and 





in Central Rocky Mountain Re- 
finer varieties, anyone can grow. Many / 
are shown in full color. | gion, 15c. 
Southern Califc-nia Iris Gardens| Department Bulletin (797)—Com- 


960 New York Avenue, Dept. S-1 : Be ; > 
PASADENA, CALIFORNEA mercial Dutch Bulb Culture in the 
U. S., 10c. 


12 Choice Shrubs 


Enough to Landscape $ 00 DELIVERED | Garden Pictures 


F R E E}} | 
the Average Home Corgeous Japanese iris, planted 


\ NO TWO ALIKE along the edge of a pool, show 


quiet purple reflections among the 














Midge, 5c. 












Twelve beautiful shrubs including Veronica, Pyracantha, | 


Escallonia, Golden Privet, Abelia, Lonicera, Leptosper- | pink and white and yellow lilies, 
mum, Melaleuca, and others of equal beauty er blending with them in a color har- 
larity. ‘Send $2 by check, stamps, or money-order for the | h b Linwnd 
entire collection, postpaid. They are all strong 1-YEAR- ae mee Pygnrud ? si a 

OLD POT-GROWN SHRUBS from 8 to 12 inches high. SERIA Cat Venice ae een nat 


formal garden pool. 
NAVLET’S STAR SHRUB BARGAIN 


12 berried and flowering shrubs, 1 to 2 feet The dainty blue of the forget- 
tall, growing in gallon cans. No two alike. me-not may be combined effec- 
Purchaser pays transportation.......... $4.00 


tively in the border with the pastel 
tones cf the long-spurred colum- 


EXTRA CHOICE DELPHINIUM : : 
PLANTS bineor brighter huesof snapdragon. 











Hybrid seedlings in lovely pastel shades. 
A surprise to all who set them out. Per 
plant 10c, 12 for 75c, postpaid. 


1929 GARDEN GUIDE SENT FREE The cutworm and the slug are per- 
Tells you what to plant, when to plant, and how to plant. Shows you how to haps our worst garden marauders. I 
have a successful garden every month in the year. Lists all best varieties of make good use of the various exterm1- 


flower and vegetable seeds, plants, shrubs, berries, fruit trees, etc. nators but in addition like to use a 
‘trap made of two ordinary cans. 
VU | Take a medium sized fruit can, and 

CHAS. et NA Lt 2. Inc. isink it level with the surface of the 
Nurserymen—Seedsmen—F lorists |soil. In it place another can, one that 

56 B. Gack Besmnndes San Seon: Col ‘is the same height but about two 


423-427 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 518 Twelfth St., Oakland, Cal, | '"Ches smaller in diameter. Fill the 
;small can with stones almost to the 














SEND THE COUPON-~ 


—_-—---- OO OO + - --- — | top, then cover this with a sweetened 
CHAS. C. NAVLET CO., Inc. ‘bran mash to make it rounded full. 
26 E. San Fernando, San Jose, Calif. | Then pour a heavy brine to a depth of 
Please send me your big free 1929 Garden Guide. | about an inch anda half in the bottom 
ESE ONTO R TT TOC es ON EE ETS ‘of the larger can, to fill the “moat.” 
a i i Cala Oe ae a a | Worms and slugs attracted by the 

| 


sweetened bran drop into the space 
| between cans and are destroyed.—r. a. 














Department Bulletin (778) — Rose | 


| tract Birds in Northwestern United 
the finest IRIS States, 5c. . i 
Department Bulletin (1291)—Aspen [| 
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Amateur 
an Sportsman 
nited 
IKING is nature’s own sport 
ispen —the first and finest. The | 
Re- only equipment you need is 
a pair of legs. 
Som- Western folks are blessed with | 
n the @ scenic beauty at their doorsteps. A 
© short ride in trolley, train or ferry 
Rose | brings you to a country road, tree- | 
shaded, winding, soft to the feet; bor- | 
dered by berries and flowers, close to | 
=| the haunts of birds. Now and then 
| | you may leave the lane for a byway or 
blaze your own trail across country. 
If your road is in sight of the sea it is 
inspiring. In any case, it should lead 
through wooded, broken country with 
| mountains, streams and valleys. Some | 2: 
interesting place will be your objec- 
tive and you will double your pleasure 
by going one way and returning 
another. 

Always be good-natured on the trail 
and have jolly companions. Two, 
three or four tried and true friends 
make an intimate, coherent party. 

| More invite complications, especially | 
if wayside hospitality is desired. 

Bird lovers find May and June most 
interesting months for hikes of sev- 
eral days. Open settled country and 

eae the foothills are at their best now. If 
you don’t mind cool nights, occasional 
yer- | rain and, on the peaks, soft snow, you 
. I {| may tackle the mountains, too. Other- 
mi- | wise save them for later. 
ea Start early in the morning. Walk- | : 
ns. } ing from south to north keeps the sun 
ind at one’s back where it should be. At 
the | noon, stop, rest, swim if possible 
lat lunch, have a nap or read a bit. Re 
wo sume walking in mid-afternoon and 
-he finish at five or six. Then a bath, | 
-he clean togs, dinner, relaxation and 
ed early sleep. Break the routine, how- 
ul. ever, by starting into the dawn now 
of and then or striding under the stars 
ym at night, especially during hot spells. 
oid For speed and distance everyone is 
he a law unto himself. When tired, rest. 
ce Unburdened, a man can do three and 
q a half or four miles an hour. Hiking 
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THE THRILL OF DSCOVERY 
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ore when you first see this. 






Impressively correct, ultra=smart 
ultra=compact, charming, compan 
ionable . . . this Mendel Tourist that so 
easily tucks out of the way in the state= 
room, slides under the Pullman seat, 
takes but little space in your car, and 
fits into the luggage compartment of 
the plane. Vet of such generous caA= 
pacity that it holds 4 men’s suits or 12 
ladies’ dresses ... truly a wardrobe in 
suitcase size! It is a distinguished and 
personalized complement to the Mendel 
dust=proof Trunx that experienced 
travelers know so well and the same 
exclusive features also render the Mendel 
Tourist completely dust=proofl. 























At your Luggage Shop or Department Store. é 
2 


wry. 
THE MENDEL-DRUCKER CO., 


Cincinnati 


¥ 


Made in Canada by THE L. McBRINE CO., Ltd., Kitchener 
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°5 
Greatest Barbers 


Tell Why They Use 
Rubberset Brushes 


jie management of the fa- 
mous New York Termi- 
nal Barber Shops, largest in 
the world, writes: ‘““We use 
Albright Rubberset Shaving 
Brushes exclusively because, 
even with the punishment of 
30 shaves a day, they never 
wear out, never lose a hair, 
and our patrons often com- 
ment on their luxurious 
smoothness.” 


Finest imported badger, grip- 
ped everlastingly in Seok rub- 
ber—supreme quality—that is 
the Albright-Rubberset. An ex- 
cellent brush as low as $1. For 
the ultra-fastidious, deluxe 
brushes range as high as $50. 
Be sure to look for the name 
Albright-Rubberset on brush 
—no others are GENUINE! 














-ALBRIGAT— 


MAOE BY RUBBERSET COMPANY 
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ten miles in three hours each week, 


puts five hundred miles between you 
and the doctor every year. On a tour, 
fifteen to twenty miles in five to seven 
hours is all right for two days in suc- 
cession, but the third day one should 
rest. 

On a hike, eat simple food and get 
lots of sleep. Drink plenty of water, 
but do not chill yourself with cold 
water on a hot hike. Wells are dan- 


| gerous—boiled water from streams is 


safest. Hot water is most refreshing 
after a hard hike. 

For one day hikes, jump into your 
old clothes and be on your way. For 
a trip of some distance you can ex- 
press city clothes ahead. Footgear is 
most important, thick woolly stock- 
ings and roomy shoes. Wool makes a 
soft cushion for the weight of the 
body. If wool is harsh on your skin, 
wear cotton undersocks. 

Shoes should fit snugly to the heel 
and under the arch, but the forward 
part must be soft and wide enough to 
give the toes full play. 

Army shoes on the Munson and 
Hermann lasts are fine. In_ hiking 
the feet expand, so a bigger shoe than 
usual is necessary. A man who ordi- 
narily wears 9B needs 9%4D on the 
march. 

Low or button shoes are barred. 
Unless mountaineering, hobnails are 
just so much added weight and be- 
sides localize pressure that should be 
distributed over the whole sole. 

Light and loose is the watchword 
for clothing. Superfluous duds should 
be removed as one grows warm. Some 
men wear long trousers on hikes, con- 
fining the legs in shoe tops or leggings. 
Most men and all women find knickers 





~ 






to paint every other 
step in painting stairs. 
You can then walk on alter- 
nating steps while the paint 
is drying. 








os 


of khaki, duck or jean, very service- 
able. Army breeches are primarily 
for riding and constrain the knee. 
Knickers are full at the knee and 
buckled just below it. You'll want 
long stockings with them, unless the 
bare-leg fad has hit you. Canvas put- 
tees are best; the spiral kind is too hot 
for summer. 

Khaki or olive drab shades show 
soiling least. Brighten up your out- 
fit with a colorful necktie. A small 
soft crush hat that can be tucked 
away when not needed is ideal for 
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Exit... bathroom! 


drudgery! 


















Sani-FLusn is used 
to make that most 
a necessary of house- 
hold tasks easier—cleaning the toilet 
bowl. It takes the unpleasantness out 
of this work. And it does its job 
thoroughly. F 

Sani-Flush reaches down into the | 
hidden, unhealthful trap and cleans ~ 
that. It banishes foul odors. Sani- 
Flush leaves the toilet bowl glisten- 
ing, sparkling white. All so easily. 
Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, following directions on the can. 
Then flush. The job is finished. 

You will want to use Sani-Flush 
the year round. It is perfectly harm- 
less to plumbing. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Par OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . . a real water softener 


The man who knows Oil uses 


YUre Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and _ chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35¢ for handy cans 








man or woman. It’ll be cooler if the 





WM. F. NYE, Inc. ; 
Oil refiners for over half a century && 
Dept.C NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Cuticura 


The Sanative, Antiseptic 
Healing Service 
Wnexcelled for fifty years 
Soap ¢ Ointment Talcum « Shaving Stick 
25c. each at all Druggists 
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crown is punctured with generous 
ventilation holes. 

If you wear glasses, horn-rimmed 
spectacles are most durable. 

On a one day hike, go unburdened. 
If you must carry a pack, make it as 
light as possible and stow it in a knap- 
sack of the rucksack type. 





long hike: 
On the belt—drinking cup. 


In pockets—cheap watch, matches | 
in case, money, handkerchief, pocket- | 


knife (two blades, no tools). 
In the knapsack—Essentials: Un- 
) : derclothes, stockings, handkerchiefs, 
mending kit, soap, comb, toothbrush 
and powder, washcloth, razor. 
Colored glasses (amethyst prefer- 
ably) are a great protection from 
glare. 
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‘LOW FARES Fase 
THIS SUMMER. 








used 
most Happy the hiker who doesn’t have 
ouse- to carry his blanket. If one does, 
— something of generous size and softer 
job and lighter than the army blanket 
should be rolled and the roll arched 
the upon and secured to the knapsack 
eans after the latter has been packed. 
ani- . | 
i, A sleeping bag may be made by | 
sily. covering a woolen blanket with | 
the water-proofed balloon ‘silk. Ideally, | 
7. it will be 87 inches long, 20 inches | 
7" wide at the bottom, 21 at the head | 
a and 32% at the widest point which is | 
45 inches from the foot. Sew to- 
ery, gether the bottom and side edges to 


In within a foot of the top, leaving the 
upper strip 9 inches shorter ‘than the 

lower. 

V4 In sleeping out, choose a dry, ex- 

$ posed hilltop. Newspapers under 
your blanket will keep it dry. 


” Carry food that is nourishing and 

ner concentrated: Rolled oats, soup pow- 

der, dried fruits and vegetables, pow- 

dered eggs and mild, shelled nuts, 

— malted milk, raisins. Get plenty of 

fresh fruit, vegetables, milk and va- 
eS 


riety along the way. 

Ammonia is good for insect stings. 
e And one last health hint: 

Snake-bites are well advertised but 
extremely rare. If a rattler or cop- 
perhead does strike, suck the wound, 
cut it out with your knife and pour 
iodine or mercurochrome into the 
bite—GERALD O’GarRaA. 


ST ————— — 





ITS A GooD IDEA 


to mix kerosene with saw-dust 
and keep on hand for starting fires 
quickly. 


aw 




















Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. 


Go comfortably... on one of 


fine Danity Trains 


ece VEA OVERLAND ROUTE 


You have every reason for making that 
proposed visit back East a reality 


this Summer. Below is 
furnished a list of 
Union Pacifie’s attrac- 
tive round trip fares to 
Eastern and Middle 
Western cities and 
playgrounds. These 
fares carry the privilege 
of going one way, and 
returning another, with 
stopover anywhere. 


Whether you live in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Tacoma or 
Seattle, there’s a famous 
Union Pacific train 
waiting to take you East 
in luxurious comfort. 





8 in all—frcm the Pacific Coast —a 
service no other railroad can offer. 
Travel as you choose—on 
de luxe extra fare 611, 
hour train, or on an all- 
Pullman 68 hour train, 
or on a train with tourist 
sleeping cars. Each train 
is a leader in its particu- 
lar class. Famous Over- 
land dining car service is 
a feature on all trains. 


Visit Zion, Bryce Canyon 

Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone National 

Parks en route 

See America’s greatest scenic 

wonders on your way east. 

Convenient and inexpensive 

side trips. Their low cost will 

astonish you. 


Specimen Low Round-Trip Fares to Eastern Points— 


from Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Tickets on sale from May 22 to September 30. Good going and returning via same 
or different routes. Correspondingly low round trip fares 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore. Md 


Boston, Mass., via Montreal 


Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 


Minneapolis-St. Paul. ..... 
I II ilnase h'vcc ctdcce vase 
Let Union Pacific Travel Experts plan your itinerary and arrange all details. 
plete costs and information will be cheerfully furnished. 


Geo. R. Bierman 
General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Union Pacific 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 





from Portland, Tacoma, Seattle. 


New York City, N. Y........-.---- $151.70 


ie OS err 124.92 

a Se ere 149.22 

eeaeee oT Oe , ere 
rere ME, Watts. cccccccescvecsccsce ME 
<deuuen eS EO errr 
ie Sania St. Paul-Minneapolis............. 91.90 
Wasieiegtets Bs Ga occ ccccccccces 145.86 

Com- 


Address 


W. K. Cundiff 
General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System 
Portland, Oregon 


H. A. Buck 
Gen’. Agt. Passenger Dept. 
Union Pacific System 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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FOR SORE 
MUSCLES 






GIVES PROMPT 
RELIEF 
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paid on their ac- 
count for two 
| months. 


| were not the ones 
| that impressed me 
' most. The ones that 
| really led me to be- 
| lieve that running 
'an account at the 
| store was a disgrace, 
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A California Housewife Looks at 
The Credit Question 


HEN I was a child I had the 
opportunity to learn some of 
the insides of this “Charge It”’ 
business. My parents had a grocery 
store and I often helped to wait on the 
customers. However, where I heard 
the most about this credit business was 
not in the store itself, but from the 
comments exchanged over the dinner 
table when the outstanding events of 
the day were discussed in family style. 
There I heard so much about poor 
collections, and the hard luck stories 
of all our customers were repeated. 
There was Mrs. Jones who couldn’t 
pay her bill this month because the 
taxes were due. Then there was Mr. 
Clark who had just lost his job and 
they had barely enough money on 
hand to pay the rent. Then also there 
were the pitiful stories such as Harry 
Kelley who had just broken his arm 
for the third time in two years and 
his mother was not home from the 
hospital yet with her sixth baby, and 
nothing had been 


But those cases 


were the cases 
where no explana- 
tion at all was off- 
ered for non-pay- 





had when my mother handed me the 
bills she would find each month in her 
mailbox. Now, after having used my 
credit for fifteen years, I have gradu- 
ally come to see charge accounts in an 
altogether different light, yet because 
of my childhood experiences, I think 
I will always have a feeling of appre- 
ciation for the convenience of credit 
extended to me by any firm. I feel I 
am using their money, and I want to 
treat them fairly. 

This subject of use and abuse ot 
credit has always interested me very 
much, and the other day when I was 
talking to a credit manager in town, 
I asked his opinion of why some ac- 
counts were such “slow pay.” 

“Because too many people do their 
book-keeping on the window-sill and 
keep their savings in their pockets,” 
he replied. 

Credit has proved to be a blessing 
to us only since we have kept a simple 
book-keeping. system in our home 
and have kept our 
savings in the bank. 
Ninety-eight per- 
cent of the people 
are honest and if 
they only realized 
the facts in the case 
they would not 
abuse the privilege 
of credit. 

Here are a few 
simple rules I try to 
follow in keeping 
my credit good, for 
I was taught as a 


child that the Bible 








ment—like the 
neighbor who would 


| get all the credit she could at our 


store and then feel too ashamed to 
come near, so would make her future 
purchases at the store around the cor- 
ner, or like the other family who 
bought their boy a new coaster and 
themselves a new automobile, yet 
hadn’t paid anything on their account 
for over five weeks. 

Of course, there was the bright side 
to these collection stories also, but 


' they didn’t make any impression on 





me. I grew up with the idea thor- 
oughly instilled in me that going in 
debt for anything was a disgrace. My 
parents still pride themselves on the 
fact that they have never bought any- 
thing on time, although they have 
been married over thirty-five years. 
Shortly after I started working in 
the bank, I opened a charge account 
at a local department store, and I 
will never forget the guilty feeling I 


says ‘“A good name 
is more to be de- 
sired than great riches.” 

First: Know your limit. The best 
way I have found to do that is to 
make a list each pay day, whether it 
be weekly, bi-weekly or monthly, of 
all bills that should be paid. It is sur- 
prising how different one’s finances 
look when you get a bird’s eye view 
of them from a budget plan. I des- 
cribed in detail a couple of months 
ago the simple budget plan we use in 
our home which requires so little time 
yet is so very efficient. Do not buy 
more than your income will allow. I 
usually carry only one installment 
contract at a time. 

Second: Pay bills promptly. It is 
such a temptation to allow the little 
bills, such as newspaper, laundry and 
water bills, to accumulate just be- 
cause they are small. 

Third: Do not carry too many open 
accounts. By open accounts I mean 
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the accounts that are not on an in- 
stallment basis, for they are the easi- 
est to add to and the hardest to pay 
of. I try to pay this kind of ac- 
counts in full every month. I have 
also tried to limit all such accounts to 
a total of not over one-half a month’s 
salary. Needless to say we have a 
reserve in our Household Savings Ac- 
count to cover any real emergencies 
that may arise, but we try not to let 
our charge accounts come under the 
head of emergencies. 

Here are some of the things we now 
enjoy and probably would not have 
if it were not for the convenience of the 
proper use of our credit: radio, piano, 
electric household appliances, good 
furniture, an automobile and two 
houses. Other ways in which we have 
used our credit is in buying stock, 
borrowing money at the bank and 
even in building up savings accounts 
from time to time. 


FEEL that going in debt has been 

profitable to us, and should be en- 
couraged in the homes where the 
housewife is willing to demonstrate to 
her husband that she has enough busi- 
ness ability in her to manage her 
household finances properly. 

But just a word of warning to those 
who may be a little careless in such 
things. Think seriously of the influ- 
ence you are having on your children; 
also of the countless divorces caused 
by the abuse of credit, and lastly of 
the effect slow pay has on business 
conditions in the whole world. 

Now, after running charge accounts 
for over fifteen years, I am not the 
least bit ashamed when I say to a 
clerk “Charge it, please,” but rather 
take a certain amount of pride in the 
fact that my credit is still good. 

(This is the fourth in a series of 
thrift articles to appear in SuNSET 
MacazineE. Another will follow in the 
June issue.) 
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ry THE EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND ,; 








Picture Lake on the Mt. Baker Highway 


(ool summer days in a 


KIING or tobogganing down 
S vast playfields of snow —visit- 
ing ice caves—making glacier trips 
with Alpine guides—hiking or rid- 
ing down cool forest trails—spend- 
ing lazy days in flower- carpeted 
meadows — these are summer 


joys in the Evergreen Playground. 


mountain wonderland 


There is no finer recreation land 
in all the world than this marvel- 
ous spring-and-summer country 
of Puget Sound and British Co- 
lumbia. From the towering white 
mountains above to the blue waters 
of a forest- fringed inland sea be- 
low, it is full of vacation delights. 


Mail coupon today for free booklet,“ THE EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND” 


TACOMA 
VICTORIA 


LONGVIEW 


Puget Sounders & British Columbians - Associated 


SEATTLE 


EVERETT BELLINGHAM 


VANCOUVER 


“No Red Tape at the International Border” 


PUGET SOUNDERS & BRITISH COLUMBIANS : cAssociated 
314 CHAMBER of COMMERCE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Gentlemen : Please send me your free illustrated booklet, The Evergreen Playground.” 








Name — : — = 
Sk 
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Writing 
a source of income that 
many people neglect 


M‘* people who should be writing never 
even try it because they just can’t 
picture themselves making “big money.” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors that they overlook the fact 
that $25, $50 and $100 or more can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to 
write—stories, articles on home or business 
management, sports, travels, recipes, etc.— 
things that can be easily and naturally written, 
in spare time. 

Mrs. Grace L. McMillan, 1345 Willamette 
Blvd., Portland, Ore., is but one of many men 
and women trained’ by the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America to make their gift for writing 
pay prompt dividends. She writes: 

“Here’s how I’m putting 
into practice some of the 
teachings of the N. I. A. 
Two weeks ago we drove 
down the coast to New- 
port for a week-end and 
while there I saw a very 
remarkable dog. I decided 
to write my first news 
story. I sent it in at regu- 
lar rates and it was ac- 
cepted and published in 
the Sunday Journal. Needless to say, the fact 
that it was printed almost word for word, gave 
me a good bit of encouragement.” 


Another of our student- 
members who tried is F. J. 
Wade, Box 505, Sullivan, 
Mo. He writes: 

‘After only a few months of 
training, I am in receipt of 
two checks so far this month. 
One was for an article for 
the American Machinist; 
the other was for a humor- 
ous story in the American 
Merchant Magazine. 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate 
course in practical writing— a course as free from aca- 
demic ‘‘isms” and “ologies” as a newspaper office—a 
course as modern as the latest edition of this morning’s 
paper. 

Week by week, you receive actual assignments—just as 
if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing is individually corrected and constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 182 years of newspaper 
experience behind them are responsible for this instruc- 
tion. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style. You are learning to write 
by writing—acquiring the same experience to which 
nearly all well-known writers of short-stories, novels, 
magazine articles, etc., attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wasting 
their time and money, we have prepared a unique Writing 
Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You’ll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica, 1776 Broadway, New York. 














| Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information on writing for profit, as promised in Sun- 
set—May. 


Mr. ) 
Mrs. + 
Miss } 


I felsic atia ain suiog Stun Saini s etka welee tac 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will ' 
call on you.) 87E 269 
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The Investor’s 
Catechism 


What is a stock? 

A stock is a non-maturing security, 
certificate of which is issued to the in- 
vestor at the time of purchase as evi- 
dence that he is a partner in the com- 





shares purchased. 


What is a dividend? 

A dividend is the income, or interest, 
received from a stock, usually paid 
quarterly. 


What is capital stock? 

The capital stock of a company is 
the total amount of stock it is author- 
ized to issue. 








What is common stock? 

Common stock is ordinarily the 
voting and participating stock in a 
company. Dividends are not paid on 
common stock until preferred stock is 
taken care of but common stock hold- 
ers usually have a full profit partici- 
pating interest in the business and in 
the case of companies earning sums in 
excess of regular dividends, common 
stock holders reap the benefit of extra, 
or stock, dividends. 


What is preferred stock? 

Preferred stock guarantees the in- 
vestor a certain rate of interest to be 

paid before dividends on common 
stock are paid. When preferred stock 
is “cumulative,” dividends not paid 
when due accumulate and the entire 
amount must be paid before the com- 
mon stock receives any income. 


What is convertible preferred stock? 

This is stock that can be exchanged 
at a given time for common stock. 
Such an exchange is advisable if past 
performance of the company warrants 
it. Common stock may pay higher re- 
turns but there is a greater risk in- 
volved and the needs of the individual 
investor must determine each case. A 
person holding several stocks in differ- 
ent companies could better afford to 





convert some of his preferred stock 
into common than a person whose en- 
tire surplus is invested in one com- 
pany. 


Are stocks callable? 
Preferred stock is often callable at 





a stated price. These special features 





pany to the extent of the number of 
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This adv. suggested by Chas. R. Mougey, Columbus, 0 
If you have a new and original idea, send 
it to us and if acceptable we will pay $100 
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—and it is just as unsafe to use 
inflammable Cleaning Fluids 


demand- 


CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 
CANNOT BURN 


CANNOT EXPLODE | 


absolutely safe!- 


Removes Grease Spots 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
Does it Quickly and Easily 


2.0‘ BOTTLES ArAait DRUG STORES 


Carbona Products Co., 302-204 West 26th Street, New York 





_ a DSCAPE 


, ARCHITECT 


Pat ct By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
dignified’ uncrowded profession offering 
remarkable opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many students 
more than pay for course from fees earn- 
ed while studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. Our course is es- 
pecially suitable for western conditions. 
‘rite Today for Detuils. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Combined with National School of 
Landscape Design 
30 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 




















TRIMS WHILE YOU WALK ALONG 






No tiresome kneeling or 
stooping; cuts grass neatly 
at edge of shrubs, sidewalks 
where mower does not Y 
reach. Self-sharpening, 
spring-action steel shears. 
Long strong handles. Thousands in use. 
Descriptive booklet free. 


Sent Postpaid Anywhere 
in U. S. for $2.75. Order yours today. Try 
it out. Money back if not satisfied. 


$275 Klein Mfg. Co. 


Ppostpaip Box G, 


4-foot handles 


Burlington, la. 














REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, bean 
San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bidg. Los Angeies, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. 0. Smith Bldg. Fauliedcebe, Drexel Building 
Boston, South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. (incinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 











Tell your friends about SUNSET—the 
magazine for families living in the West. 
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are stated on the face of the stock cer- 
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tificate and the novice will soon be- | 8 
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come familiar with such terms as vot- 
ing, non-voting, callable, etc. and will 
come to look for them as a matter of 
routine in making new investments. 


MAKES HOME WORTH WHILE AND THE 
HOUSE WORTH MORE 





What is a proxy? 

A proxy is a document sent to vot- 
ing stock holders at the time of meet- | 
ings of the company, to authorize 
some officer to vote for the stock 
holder. As individuals are rarely 
interested in the details of manage- 
ment it is customary to sign the proxy 
when received and return to the office 
of the company. 


What is buying on a margin? 
Instead of buying outright some 
speculators deposit a percentage, usu- 
ally 10 per cent, of the face, or par 
value of the stocks purchased ‘with the 
broker. If the stock goes down they 





American Radiator heating adds more to the 
value of a house than it costs the owner 
to install ... Less than $75 per room— 


complete. Convenient payments arranged. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COM PANY 
4O_ west 40TH STREET. NEW YORK 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








must make good, or cover, the loss so 
that the broker always retains his per- 
centage. Buying on a margin has no 
le h he JN- 
place in the activities of the // 


A POST CARD BRINGS PARTICULARS 
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What is selling short? 

Selling short means selling stock 
one does not own with the expecta- | 
tion of buying at a lower price. If the 
price goes up, instead of down, the 
person selling short loses. 


What is a“ Bull”? 

A speculator who buys stocks with 
the expectation of selling at higher 
prices 1s known as a “Bull.” 


What is a “Bear?” 

One who works to secure lower 
prices, sells stock short, is called a 
“Bear.” 


Are stocks safe investments for the 
novice? | 
. Yes—if you choose carefully a stock 
paying not too high a dividend in a 
sound company, representing prefer- 
ably a necessity rather than a luxury. 
When you make your second selec- 
tion, choose something different—in 
other words diversify. If your stock 
is going up, be contented with a fair 
profit, keep your principal active and 
reinvest. 


—D. Macfarlane. 
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IT's A GOOD IDEA ~ 


to poach eggs in milk 
instead of in water. 














THE 
Doorway of Hospitality 











SAN FRANCISCO 


GEARY at TAYLOR ST. 


this popular hostelry and you feel at home. 

There’s an atmosphere of cordial welcome 
| which marks the difference between the 
Hollywood Plaza and ordinary hotels. 


| 
| 
| 
| Enter the doorway of 


One of San Francisco’s 
finer hotels, 


ae: 4 ; Your room, too, has that added touch 
distinguished in the | 


of distinction. Pictures on the wall, over- 
refinement ofits service, | stuffed furniture, a floor lamp and reading 
surrounded by down- | lamp ... these are but a few of the features 
town San Francisco } that make you feel at home. 
Pig’n Whistle Dining Service insures the 


540 rooms with bath best of food. Therefore, when you are next 


Single, from $4 | in Los Angeles be sure to investigate. 
or | THE HOLLYWOOD 
EL MIRASOL DLAZA 


hotel and bungalows 
in the heart of 


SANTA BARBARA 


HOTEL 


| Vine Street at Hollywood Boulevard 
| HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


— 













How do you like the 
NEW 


SUNSET 


? 


Honpreps of our subscribers 
have written us in most glowing 
terms: ‘**Perfect’’—‘“‘Just what 
we needed’’—“‘At last a publica- 
tion that gives the western home 
and garden owner the right kind 
of information’’—and so on. 


Tuousanps have put their 
stamp of approval on Sunset’s 
new editorial policy by subscrib- 
ing to the magazine—they do 
not want to miss a single issue. 


Ano, SO we ask you: How do 
you like the New Sunset? The 
magazine is published for you 
and we want you to have part in 
making it the most useful and 
the most attractive magazine 
the West has ever had. 


Wont YOU jot down your 


suggestions right here? 


We thank you. 


And now allow us to make a sugges- 
tion to you! If you are not already a 
subscriber, have Sunset sent to you 
regularly—it’s only Two Dollars for 
three years or One Dollar for one year— 
and you don’t run the risk of missing 
a single issue, perhaps just the one 
that contains a good idea worth more 
than the subscription price. 


And here is another suggestion: If 
you are a subscriber, won’t you tell 
your friends and neighbors about this 
truly western publication? Why not 
send it to at least one of your friends? 
It will be highly appreciated. 


[SUNSET 


| in his shy, 


MAGAZINE * MAY TO 


Tall Tales 
| and 
| James Stevens 


| 
(Continued from page 16) 


unwritten history. He has often found 
| facts harder to track down than 
| legends. 

“There are patriarchs on the high 
desert of Central Oregon who could 
| tell of ancient shootings and long 
nourished feuds between sheep and 
cattle men, but their mouths are 

| sealed,” he told me, “for those days 
are to them but yesterday, and it is 
rumored that some still fear the law 

| for past misdemeanors. 

“Outside of a few individuals who | 

| seem interested in the history of their 
towns, I have found people know 
practic: ally nothing of the turbulent, 
arresting life here, more thrilling and | 
more human and dramatic than any 
settlement in the history of the 

| world.” The conquest of the Oregon 

| Country by the United States was 


made from the virgin wilderness and | 


it is the only territory under the Stars 
and Stripes that was not first colo- 
nized under another flag. This, too, 
gives added historical interest to the 
Northwest, in the author’s opinion. 
Recently, he came from his home in 
Tacoma to live in Seattle, mentioning 


was going to “start soon on a new 
book.” His casual acquaintances 
may have to wait until it is published 
to learn what it is about, but his inti- 
mate friends know they will hear very 
soon. For Jim is that rare person, a 
sociable genius. He often discusses his 
stories while he is formulating them in 
his mind. 
A T a dinner party, Jim may sud- 
denly launch forth on the plot of 


| his et chapter, and if you appreciate 


the Stevens style, you cock one ear so 


| as not to miss a word, and let the next 
| three courses remain cold and un- 
| touched while the yarn grows more 


and more exciting. The hostess won- 


| ders if the Nesselrode pudding will 
_ melt before he gets through, but Jim 


| knows how to enchant his hostess, 


OAD AMAAAN AA AAAR 


[ers attach money, money you 


or check to coupon. A bill if you 
prefer, will be mailed you later. 


Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Yes, I do like the New Sunset. 
name listed below: 


Send it to the 
IN arse Flo kts 5G 6 5a) 5, sere a wre pe 


Street and No. .. 


(3 years $2 


= f teers 


(If it is a gift subscription put your name and 
address here: 


and we shall notify your friend of your thought- 
fulness.) 








| cook’s life. 


tine. 


too. He has a true logger’s appetite. 
I have seen him devour eight pork 
chops with gravy and three or four 
baked potatoes, while the rest of us 
were investigating the outer frill of 
our artichokes. He is the joy of the 
When you see the look on 
his face as he eats a piece of your 
mince pie, you feel like an artist with 
a real public. 

For recreation, Jim plays the har- 
monica, or goes on a long trip. Last 
year, it was South America. Most of 
all, he enjoyed his weeks in the Argen- 
He came home with a taste for 


unassuming way that he | 


29] 


[ SCHOOLS }| 
San Ra fae MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


“One of California's finest private schools” 
(non - sectarian ) 











One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Fully accredited. Division “A” rating, 
Univ. of California. High scholastic standard. Catalog, A. L. 
Stewart, Supt., Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 








San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Crass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 








ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron BOYS 


A i o PREP A High Class Boarding and 


Day School for 80 boys. 
Beautifully situated among 

the orange groves of Southern California, twenty miles from 

| Los Angeles, Cottege Preparation. Picturesque setting. Ideal climate 
Thorough training in scholarship and_ physical development. 
Address, Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California. 





| Classified Advertising 








| 

| PATENTS 

| Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 


Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
| Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—$50. weekly selling shirts. No capi- 
| tal or experience needed. Commissions in advance. 
| Established 40 years. Samples Free. Madison Com- 
pany, 564 Broadway, New York. 





South America, Mexico, work! American firms 
pay fare, expenses if accepted. Big pay—Romantic 
life. Write today. Tropical Service Bureau, 14606 
Alma, Detroit, Mich. 


SONG WRITERS 








Song Poem or melody writers— Send postal 
card immediately for a ‘‘real’’ proposition. Don't 
delay. Ray Hibbeler, D59, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., 
Chicago. 





Mineral rods on positive all money back 
guarantee, if not satisfled after using them three 
days. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68 M., Elgin, Tex. 











Sunset Magazine 
Announces 
that 
Beginning with the 
June issue 


Mr. Gwynne Officer 


A Western Architect of 
National Fame 


will present each month 
in the magazine 


A 
Western Home 
With Personality 
You cannot afford to miss these 


worthwhile articles on 
home building 
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more brilliant neckties, but he was | ACC — TED EVE RYWH ERE: / 


wearing his slouchy gray suits as care- 
lessly as ever. 

“We are being brought closer each 
month to the South American coun- 
tries,” he told me after his return. 
“They are using more and more of our 
; High |) Pacific coast lumber. The United 

4 States also leads the other nations in 
supplying them with credit and farm 
machinery. I found that the Argen- 
tines feel nearer to California, because 
f their Latin origin, than to any of 
our Eastern states.” 

“The west is the ideal country for a 














































— writer to live in because it is so rich in | 
ae unused material.” That is one of his 
x S, favorite answers to those who would 
have him come to New York to be 
— nearer his publishers. B ii FI 1 
OS When Jim Stevens peers at you an O ta y 
boys. solemnly through his horn- rimmed 
=f sssirct eras ~~ "TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
eat: he is getting ready to burst pane Ina 
tia. gale of his contagious laughter. His ‘ 
a eyes, aa . _ sugges = Oar no chances with cash or personal 
laugh-lines. Can this be the man who ; 1 
- wrote that searching, ironic saga of the checks on your next trip. Money 10st OF 
young American working stiff? You stolen is seldom recovered. Your own check may 
5 look again. Yes, this is Brawnyman. be refused at any time. Bank of Italy Travelers 
e. cae Cheques (acceptable anywhere) will keep you supplied 
an @ The with travel money — and protect you from loss or theft. 
B tt f] : . = &— ‘Bof I” Travelers Cheques are backed by over 
: utter y ree 800 million dollars’ worth of resources. © & 
BUTTERFLY TREE is one to Obtainable in convenient books at any of the 291 
: which butterflies retreat to hiber- Bank of Italy offices throughout California. 
: nate during the cold weather. With 
folded wings they can be seen by the Use Bank of Italy 
tens of thousands suspended from TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
such trees as they have chosen. Some- rg a, 
times the branc hes are literally Let us help you plan your next trip, secure your transportation and hotel reserva- 
Ww eighted down with butterflies, cling- “ tions, arrange your itinerary and provide travel funds. 
ing together there for warmth during 
the night and in the early and late 
hours of the winter months. Some of 
the best known butterfly trees are 
those on the Monterey Peninsula, NATIONAL 5 Hy A r Taly 
near the light-house at Pacific Grove. ee 
Here within a given area the Monarch A NATIONAL BAN K 


butterflies hibernate year after year. | ——__— 
Upon first sight these suspended but- 
terflies resemble dried leaves as they 
sway back and forth in the breeze, 
but if you chance to brush against a 
limb of the tree, a cloud of butterflies 
becomes dislodged and the air is 
filled with their fluttering, gaily-col- 







Heavy Pictures Won’t Fall 
Moore Push-less 


Hangers 
(The Hanger with the Twist) 
Snugly hold them to walls 

10c Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phil. 


Originators of the world- Pa 
























Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and Swing 


White enamel stand; swing 
of white washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere 



























tunities for young folks in Central and S. America, 
West Indies, Australia, etc. American employers 
pay fare and expenses. Get list, and ‘‘How to apply 


tor position. Write today, 
~— Tropical Service Burea 
{ cw A GOODIDEA ¢€ 14606-DY Alma Avenue DETROIT, MICH. 


GRAYS- 


FOR 109 YEARS 
Used Personally b 
President Andrew deckson. 


Lyour local Druggist hasnt st, sent postpaid for 25¢- W.F. GRAY CO., Nashville, Tenn. 


° . MOORE PU: i 
ored wings. Other butterfly trees in caelaount  dngay Hoag 9. lle 
| California may be found near Point | £7 WORK ABROAD v by express. 
x vs a TA SEND FOR CATALOG 
| Rey 7 north of San k rancisco.— Want To Travel? Romantic. . . wealthy Southern of nursery specialties. 
kK. | ae countries need you. Want to go? Exceptional oppor- PERFECTION MFG. co., 


2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 


St Louis. Mo. 

















he BOILS-SORES of all KINDS — 
BURNS-CARBUNCLES 
eo CUTS , STINGS - SCALDS 


i to have a box or foot- 
stool in the bath-room 
so the child can reach 
the lavatory. 
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Where motoring is... 


[SUNSET 


MAGAZINE 7” MAY 


Sunset Travel Service 


(Continued from page 9) 


From here one road takes you on | 


to Astoria, while the other leads to 


Olympia, Tacoma, and Seattle. From | 


| Seattle the highway goes on past 


Everett and Bellingham, and into 


Vancouver. 


I am planning to go from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco in one of these new cabin airplanes. 


| What .is the fare, what stops are made, how 
| long does it take, and can one see anything en 


| route? 


Do you feel as though you would care 


| to recommend the trip?p—S. M. K., Whittier, 
Calif. 


We certainly do recommend 
the trip. Your Travel Editor 
has just made it and found it 
to be the most thrilling and 





| at the same time one of the most com- 


an ever-thrilling delight! 





Offers the visitor mile after mile 
of fine iron-stone motor roads. 


The famous drives around the 
Cape, in Northern Transvaal, o1 
through Natal, are indicative of 
many fascinating trips enjoyed on 
uncrowded thoroughfares in this 
year-round travel land. As you 
glide along, beautiful 
towering mountains and far flung 
The in- 


mellow 


flowers, 


verdant veld charm you. 
vigorating climate and 
sunshine fill you with youthful, 
carefree healthfulness. 
You see modern cities and quaint 
kraal life, and at each day’s end 
you rest in comfortable modern 
hotels. 


happy, 


Where else in the world can 
you see— 


Acres of Diamonds 
The Majestic Victoria Falls 


Forty Miles of Deep Stupendous 
Gold Mines 


Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
The Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 


Write for fully illustrated travel literature, 
and booklet TH-7 to 


South Africa Government Bureau 











| fortable journeys he has ever exper- 
‘ienced. The fare ranges from $35.00 
to $50.00, depending upon the line 
you take, 
being as in all modes of transportation 
the more expensive. In the fare is 
included transportation from 


business center of San Francisco, the 
cartage of twenty-five pounds of 
luggage, and an excellent lunch. 


the faster non-stop line | 


the | 
business center of Los Angeles to the | 


| 





Every one on board with us confessed | 


to having had a late breakfast, but | 
we noticed that everyone, includ- | 
ing ourselves, ate heartily. 

Flying time between the two cities | 
on the faster line is three hours or | 
less. In fact, just a few days before | 
this was written a passenger plane | 
made it in an hour and fifty-nine 
minutes. Planes on the other line 
stop at Bakersfield and Fresno, and 
make the run in about four hours and 
fifteen minutes. The day we made 
the trip, the passengers not only had 
a perfect view of the countryside 
under them, but could see for miles 
in all directions. During a portion 
of the ride we had a most impressive 
and henmeaial view of the High 
Sierra blanketed in snow. Under us 
the landscape appeared in lovely 
geometric patterns. Each field looked 
as though it were laid out with a ruler. 
The roads and highways might have 
been drawn by the sure hand of an 
artist, so clean-lined they were. 


Oddly enough, though you ‘know you 


are high, you haven’t the feeling of | 


giddiness which one experiences look- 
ing down from a_ high building. 
The two pilots look so capable sitting 
up front, and you feel so safe and com- 
fortable in your big roomy cabin that 
you sit back to enjoy the view with the 
feeling that for once in your life you 
are on top of the world. 

We are sending you some folders 
which give an excellent idea of the 
accommodations found on these pas- 


| senger planes and which show a num- 


ber of inspiring views along the way. 
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», Boys like «.. 











WORLD’S FASTEST “TWIN” 
BOAT MOTOR 


AD, give your championship boy a cham- 
pionship motor — a genuine Evinrude, 
St et s fastest twin. On rowboat or rac- 
ell 


ing hull be up in front—and for fun, 


not even flying compares with “Evinruding.” 
Four ‘ 


models — 24, 6, 14 and 20- 
pa yt te A size for any 
craft, from canoe to small 
cruiser. 

Distinctive Evinrude 1929 
features include 
underwater ex- 
\ haust, waterproof ignition, 
Vy easy starting made still easier, 
torpedo streamline, pressure- 


‘twin” 








Speedi- \ vacuum cooling (no moving 
twin parts), ball and roller bear- 
6 to 45 ings, self steering. 

M. P. H.} Easy time payments as low 


as $31.10 down. Write for 
free Evinrude Year Book. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
2327 27th Street 
_ Milwaukee, Wis. 





CRUISE June 29 
ss. ‘““LANCASTRIA”’ 


| CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1300 


EUROP 


ier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Tros- 
| sachs, Berlin (Paris, London, Rhine, 
etc. ). Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included. 
Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 29, $600 up 
Frank Cc. Clark, Times Bidg., N. ¥. 


SOVENT URING 


ee Peart 
IN SOUTH AMERICA | 
$450 ROUND TRIP | 


| Spain,Tan 








Visit South America this sum- 
mer. The land of constant de- 
lights, charming, thrilling. 
Travel the McCormick way, on 
comfortable mail steamers 
now sailing every twenty days. 
See beautiful Buenos Aires, ; 
Montevideo, Santos. Anen- | 
chanting vacation of four 
monthsor longer. Write nearest 
office or any travel bureau. 
Excellent year ’round climate 
215 Market St., San Francisco 
206 West 8th St., Los Angeles 


1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
109 Broadway, Portland 


M SCORMICK Clic 


ST E AMSLID CO: 
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> CLIP AND MAIL THIS 


COUPON 
HAMLEY 114 Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon 
( Send, postpaid, the following order of Hamley Kits: 


Medium = *(_: 854 x 374 x 174) @ $ 6.00 .............. 
Large BC 34 x G34 223K) OF 7.50 S$ cccsccrescsecssseee 


Extra Large *(1014 x 534 x 234) @ $10.00 §........... 
Name or initials embossed on lid, 25 cents extra. 
Total check enclosed ¢.... 


© ( Send literature with full size illustration. 





SADDLE 
LEATHER 


ERE’S the handiest, 
best-looking toilet 
case you ever saw. A simple 
solid-leather box, minus 
the tricky loops and gadgets and cubby holes 
which waste time and patience. You just 
toss toilet articles in. No packing at all... 
everything fits. Made of the same choice, 
thick solid saddle leather for which Hamley 
Cowboy Saddles are famous. Sewed with heavy 
waxed saddle thread, with back- 
stitched by hand and guaranteed not to rip. 
Sent postpaid. If you do not like it, we cheer- 
fully refund your money! Hamley & Company, 
Saddle Makers, 114 Court Street, Pendleton, 
Oregon, U. S. A. 


corners 


Medium *( 8354x3%x1%) $ 6.00 
Large *(9%x4%x2%) 7.50 


Extra large * (10% x534x2%) 10.00 
*Inside measurements. Name or in- 
itials embossed on lid, 25c extra. 





If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct 








You will enjoy luxurious comfort at 
Tue Drake, food unexcelled anywhere, 
and this unusual added advantage: 
you will be out of the noise and con- 
fusion of down-town Chicago, yet within 
easy walking distance of its shops and 
theatres. Rates as low as five dollars a 
day single room with bath, six double. 
Special discounts for extended stays. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 19, 


Under the Blackstone management 
known the world over 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 
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“Wonders” of the West | 


| harbor “T 
Golden Horn,” both in shape and in its 
| commercial advantages. 


| San Francisco Bay became the thresh- | 
| old to a land of unimagined wealth. 


_ area approximately 62 miles long and 
| 54 miles wide “for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the people forever.” 


| 


| complete and delightful story of all 
| the “Spanish Missions of the Old 


| National Park on March 1, 1872, 


MAY 


Cw 
Answers to the Questions Asked 
on Page 9. 

1. General John C. Fremont gave | 
the Golden Gate its name in 1848 
because it so closely resembled the 
of Constantinople, ‘The 


The name | 
seemed peculiarly fitting when gold 
was discovered the following year and 


2. Yellowstone was created the first | 


when an Act of Congress set aside an 


3. In California eighteen of the | 
original twenty-one missions remain, | 
whole, or in ruins. In Arizona there | 
are two; in Texas there are six, and in | 
New Mexico eighteen remain. A | 





| Southwest,” profusely and beautifully 


illustrated, will be found in a book of 
that title by Cleve Hallenbeck. 

4. Since 1855 there has been a light- 
house on Farallone Islands and a small 
community of people, comprising the 
light-house keeper and his family, 
have lived there. When Sir Francis 
Drake just missed discovering San 
Francisco Bay in 1579 he landed on 
these islands to secure a supply of seal 
meat. Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury a settlement of Russian fur 
traders lived there, some of whose 
stone huts still survive. Between the 


years 1809 and 1812, 150,000 seal- 


| skins were taken from these islands 


alone and sold in China. The Faral- 
lones are alive with cormorants, a 
sort of ‘gull, and during the days of 
Forty-nine the eggs of these birds 
were gathered by the thousands and 
sold in San Francisco at a dollar a 
dozen. Disputes between rival egg 
companies led to the Government’s 


| taking over the islands and bidding 





all others to keep out. During Ad- 
miral Dewey’s day the Farallones 
were set aside as a bird sanctuary. 
They are very difficult of access, and 
for weeks at a time, in bad weather, 
no boat can make a landing there. 

5. El Camino Real extends from 
San Diego to San Francisco, following | 


1929 | 








TOUR_ 


G Hlower-blown 
meadows...... 

renadier peaks 
2. Living, mile- 


high glaciers. 


June—the Canadian Northland 
—and a mew crest for vacation 
spirits! 

Your train has passed monarch 
Mt. Robson, highest peak in the 
Canadian Rockies, and the tower- 
ing panorama that brings you to 
Jasper National Park. Here is 
Canada’s finest golf—tours and 
hikes with Swiss guides—fishing, 
swimming, canoeing — and the 
charm of Jasper Park Lodge. 


Returning, you will see the 
mystic Skeena Valley, totem pole 
villages, the sheltered sea-lanes of 
the Inside Passage, and Alaska, 
if you wish, on an easy side-trip. 

It is an ideal two-weeks’ vaca- 
tionand the fare will surprise you: 
Round trip from Seattle, $57.65; 
Portland, $68.20; San Francisco, 
$96.70; Los Angeles, $112.00. 
(Proportionately low elsewhere.) 


the trails of the padres in connecting | Ask at the nearest office how to include the 


the missions of California. 

6. Creosote or Greasewood tree is 
called the “‘Medicine Chest of the 
Desert” because from its bright green 


Triangle Tour and Alaska on your next trip 
| East. Free scenic folders. 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 


leaves and its branches Indians still | he Largest Railway System in America 


brew bitter teas and tonics, healing 
lotions and antiseptic washes, and | 
remedies for rheumatism. 


W. J. GILKERSON, 689 Market St., San Francisco 
H. R. BuLLEN, 607 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
J. F. McGutrg, 1329 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
A. B. Hottorp, 302 Yamhill St., Portland, Ore 
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; LONG the Atlantic coast and in the 
) middle west there are several splendid 
magazines devoted exclusively to 
articles on gardening and general home- 
making. Every month these excellent publi- 
cations go to thousands of families, telling in 
detail how to build better gardens and more 
comfortable homes. Here in the Far West, 
however, where are found the most charming 
of houses, the loveliest of gardens, the rarest 
of flowers, far too little attention has been 
paid in print to these fascinating subjects. 





O, in response to the growing interest 
Beir in outdoor life, gardening, home-build- 
RES ing and the like, we began in the Feb- 
ruary issue of SUNSET to devote more pages 
to articles such as “Growing Gladiolus the 
Year Round,” “A Gray-Shingled Home in 
the West,” “Along the Primrose Path in 
Western Gardens,” and so on. Judging by 
letters from readers we felt that these 
articles would be most welcome but frankly 
we did not expect quite the enthusiastic re- 
ception which you have accorded these new 
features in Sunset. Every day the mail man 
brings loads of letters—letters from northern 
Washington, letters from southern Califor- 
nia, letters from the mountain states—all 
telling how much they like the new SuNSET. 


(P HE first letter commenting on the Feb- 
‘) ruary issue came from a chap up in 
ia: Seattle (as the advertisements say, 
“Name will be furnished on request’’) a two- 
page ty pewritten letter in which the writer 
says, “When I reached home this evening | 
found a neighbor lady chatting with my wife. 
The conversation soon drifted to SuNset and 
the neighbor glanced through its pages. She 
was for years a librarian and her immediate 
remark was, “My goodness, I had no idea it 
was such a nice magazine.’ My wife did not 
say ‘by your leave’ but appropriated my 
copy immediately after dinner and I did not 
have a chance to look at it until nine o’clock. 
To me the great appeal in the new SuNsET 
comes with its atmosphere of finish. The 
concrete expression of this is in the cover. It 
seems real. The same artistic touch is in the 
editorial pages. Without doubt you will 
accuse me of attempting ‘applesauce’ but the 
triple message conveyed by combined words, 
sketches and photographs is the most com- 
plete touch in a very complete piece of work.” 


=IROM the same mail bag came a fine 
letter from a woman in Oregon. “Con- 
gratulations on your Kitchen Cabi- 

net,” it reads. “I have spent a very enjoy- 
able afternoon reading over the recipes, 
selecting those I intend to try and have filed 
them in my cabinet as you suggest. Begin- 
ning tomorrow I shall begin to try them on 
Friend Husband.” We have not heard from 
Friend Husband yet, but many of the other 
husbands out here in the great open spaces 
have told us they are quite willing to be 
experiment stations for the good foods which 
will come out of SuNsET’s “kitchen cabinet.” 


}\ E have just received our first copy of 
AVY) Sunser magazine and would say that 

rs it certainly is an enjoyable number and 
deserves a great deal of praise. Each page 
turned attracts the attention of the home 
lover and especially one who wants to build 
a dream house in the West.” This is the way 
one woman speaks of her favorite magazine. 





THER letters say, ““That was a good 
stroke to run the article on the home 
| putting green in the March SunsetT— 
just what I have been looking for.” ““‘Where 
can I get hold of the fellow who drew up 
plans for that cabin pictured in the March 
issue?” And a twelve-page letter winds up 
by saying, “All the suggestion I can give is 
to make future SuNsETs as good as this 
February one.”” Every mail brings just such 
letters to our desks. 


Wy: are not satisfied, though. We want 
WW)" *: : : 





®) more suggestions. We want every sub- 

48, scriber, every person who reads Sun- 
SET to write us. We want to know what 
articles you like, what you do not care for; 
we want your ideas, your recipes, your gar- 
den tips. (You know we pay for all such 
contributions that we are able to use.) We 
want to prove that here in the West there are 
enough people interested in gardening, in 
building comfortable homes, in traveling, in 
enjoying the outdoors and in living healthy, 
happy lives to build a magazine such as Sun- 
seT plans to be. This is the end of the page, 
the last page of the May issue; but it is just 
the beginning of bigger and better SUNSETS. 
Adios for another month.—The Editors. 


P.S.—Isn’t the cover fine this month? 
By trimming off the lettering you will have 
a striking picture worth framing. 
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le always Happensx 


Thousands of Mothers .. . have the delight at 
every feeding time of seeing the empty bottle held 
high—a boast of happiness and health and vigorous 
growth. They give their babies Pet Milk. The 
quality of the milk assures the happy result. Every 

~ feeding is as easily digested as mother’s milk could 


® be. Every drop contains all the food substances that 
? 2 nature requires for growing bodies. Every drop is 
a & free from anything that could endanger health. 


f It Isn’t An Accident... These qualities are 
produced by scientific method in the preparation of 
Pet Milk. And yet it is just milk—no substance 
added to the pure milk—only the gualities of sure 
and uniform richness, of certain safety and of easy 
digestibility are added to it, The cost is no more 
than for ordinary milk. 


Makes The Feeding Siniple And Easy... 
When you énow the milk is safe and wholesome, 
your biggest problem’s solved. But Pet Milk does 
more than solve that problem. It makes the prep- 
aration of the feedings simple and easy. You can 
prepare the whole day’s feedings at once. “They 
will keep fresh and sweet through the day. 


Let us send you information .. . about unusual 
equipment that we’ll furnish at special price. It 
will make the work of preparing baby’s food for 
the whole day a task of only a few minutes. We'll 
send you also, free of charge, our book on Pet 
Milk for babies. 

PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


One Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
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“Don’t be 
selfish” 


AMELS 


Pleasure for all 
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